











The Cover... 


Framed by the outline of its 
mother, a two-month-old purebred 
Arabian colt is the star of this 
month's striking cover. The picture, 
composed by crower photographer 
Thomas J. Hughes, salutes Florida's 
booming horse-raising industry. 

The spry cover colt is one of 
several outstanding Arabian horses 
owned by Garland M. Branch, 


Florida Citrus Growers 


mite 


CHLOROBENZILATE 


Sydney rancher and school prin- 
cipal. Last summer, five of Branch’s 
top animals were killed by light- 
ning while standing under a tree 
during a thunderstorm. 
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1. In law, what is meant by an 
“arbitrary decision”? 

2. What president of the United 
States was a Quaker? 

3. Are toads helpful or harmful 
in a garden? 

4. What is a lexicographer? 

5. Does chocolate contain 
drug? 

6. When you put a_ painful 
thought out of your mind, where 
does it go? 

7. If cats’ gloves are “kittens 

mittens,” what is a more circular 
fish? 

8. What is 


any 


} 

unusual about the 
| eyes of a flounder? 

| 9. About how old is the bicycle? 
| 10. When blood pressure is low, 
| is the pulse more or less rapid than 
| normal? 


(Answers on Page 29) 
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At South Florida Citrus Institute: 


Frost Protection 


Methods, 


Equipment to Share Spotlight 


= SEVENTH annual South Flor- 
ida Citrus Institute will be held 
May 31 and June 1 at Camp 
Cloverleaf. 

Various types of grove equip- 
ment will be demonstrated during 
the first session. A highlight of the 
second day’s program will be a dis- | 
cussion of cold protection methods. | 

Institute registration will take | 
place on the afternoon of Monday, 
May 30. Following this will be 
supper and recreation at the 4-H 
camp which is located three miles | 
northwest of Lake Placid. 

Program topics and _ speakers 
tentatively scheduled, according to 
Extension citriculturist Fred P. 
Lawrence, are listed below. 





Opening day’s session; David) 
Martsolf, presiding: 

“Drainage Criteria for Filat-| 
woods Citrus’—D. S. Harrison, as- 
sistant agricultural engineer, Flor- 
ida Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. 

“The State Plant Board’s Citrus 
Programs’—Dr. W. G. Cowperth- 
waite, Commissioner, Plant Board. 

Grove Equipment Demonstration 
—Florida Retail] Farm Equipment 
Association members will demon- 
strate tractors, treehoes, banking 
machines, etc. in the camp's young 
five-acre grove. 

“New Citrus Product Develop- 
ment: Where Do We Stand, What 
Are Our Possibilities?’—Dr. L. G. 
McDowell, director of research, 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

“The Tolerance Information Cen- 
ter’—Jack T. McCown, assistant 
citricultrist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 

“Soil Science Foundation’s Ap- 
proach to Growing Citrus on Acid, 
Sandy Soils’—Dr. O. C. Bryan, 
technical director of the Lakeland 
research unit. 

“The Florida Research Founda- 
tion’"—Herman F. Steele, Founda- 
tion secretary (also assistant general 
manager, Florida Citrus Mutual). 

“Pruning and Hedging Experi- 





Coming Events 


| 
| 
May 12: Central Florida Experiment Sta- | 
tion field day, Sanford; starts 1:30 P.M. 
May 13: Muck Farm field day, Zellwood; | 
starts 9 A.M. } 
May 21: State 4-H Vegetable Judging, 
Grading, and Identification Contest, Orlando. 
May 26: Main Agricultural Experiment Sta- | 
tion field day, Gainesville. | 
May 27: Range Cattle Experiment Station | 
field day, Ona. | 
May 31-June 1: 7th annual South Florida | 
Citrus Institute, Camp Cloverleaf. 
June 9: Santa Gertrudis summer meeting at | 
Picnic. 
June 14-18: Florida FFA convention, Day- | 
tona Beach. | 
June 15-17: Florida Cattlemen’s Associa- | 
tion mid-year convention, West Palm Beach. 
June 19-20: Florida Seedsmen & Garden | 
Supply Association convention, Doctor’s Motel, | 
St. Petersburg. 


ments’—Dr. Al Krezdorn, assistant 
horticulturist, Lake Alfred Citrus 
Experiment Station. 


Wednesday morning; James E. 
Brodgon, associate Extension ento- 


Protect your grove against 
_ melanose 


mologist, presiding: 

“The Greasy Spot Situation’— 
Bill Mathews, assistant horticultu- 
rist, Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. 

“Brown Rot and Its Control’— 
Fred P. Lawrence, Extension citri- 
culturist. 

“Trends in Spray Costs”—Zach 
Savage, agricultural economics de- 
partment, University of Florida. 

“A Look at the Long-Time Re- 
sults and Trends of the Citrus Sta- 
tion’s Insect Survey"—Dr. W. A. 
Simanton, entomologist, Lake AI- 
fred Experiment Station. 

“Effective and Economic Control 
of Citrus Mites’"—Dr. Roger John- 
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son, associate entomologist, Lake 
Alfred Experiment Station. 

“Effective and Economic Contro! 
of Citrus Scales’—W. L. Thompson, 
entomologist, Lake Alfred Expe~:- 
ment Station. 


Closing session, on Wednesday 
afternoon: 

“Possible Role of Tolerant Root 
stocks in the Control of Spreading 
Decline”—Dr. W. A. Feder of the 
USDA Horticultural Station, Or 
lando, and Dr. H. W. Ford, Lake 


Alfred Experiment Station associate 


horticulturist. 
“The Moroccan Citrus Industry 
(Continued on Page 29) 


and citrus scab 4 
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Copper Sulfate 


Triangle Brand Basic Copper Sulfate — provides your 
grove with lasting protection. It adheres more firmly to 
leaves and fruit, using less spray and fewer applications. 


It’s economical! 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate acts as a fertilizer which 
enriches the soil and promotes more saleable fruit. It’s 


doubly effective! 


For information on all the uses of Triangle Brand Copper Sulfate, write 


OS BEF Ming Ca 
y wcns 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 
300 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Eggs Number of chickens raised 

for laying flock replacement 
this year is pr ictically certain to 
be well below 1959. Hatchings of 
chicks for laying flock replacement 





since last September are down 29% 
from a year earlier. Spring hatch- 
ings are likely to be off by a smaller 
percentage, but number of chickens 
raised this year is likely to be small- 
est on record 

Egg production this fall is likely 
to be down enough to raise prices 
to farmers above those of the same 
period of 1959 


Growers plans indicate that 
farmers intend to plant 
slightly more a total of about 


Corn 


acTes 


86 million acres—to corn this year. 
Thus, over one-fourth of the total 
acreage of all crops will be planted 
to corn. 
Cattle Marketing of fed animals 
will continue large the 
few months and prices are 
to fluctuate around current 
This would be below last 


next 
likely 


levels. 


spring. 
Grain prices have risen an 
ee I ee 
average of only 1% since 
November. This is considerably 


Close-cultivate with ease! 


Get top fuel economy with Farmall’ tractors 


On wheels or tracks, IH leads the field! 
The new T-4 crawler (above) is one of three 
crawler tractors. The T-4 


new International ® 


You can’t beat a Farmall for the quick, responsive control so 


necessary for inch-close cultivation. 


And rigid McCormick® 


cultivators are your assurance that a close-working ground tool 
won't sway into the row and destroy valuable crops. 

With Farmall, you get top economy, too! This is because you 
can pick exactly the power size you need to do your job. Regard- 
less of the tractor selected, you get dollar-saving fuel economy 
and rugged construction that have made IH tractors famous the 


world over. 


Job-tailored Farmall tractors and McCormick equipment are 
designed to handle all your farming jobs at lowest possible cost. 


EVERYWHERE: 


delivers 26.3 drawbar horsepower* on gaso- 


line; the T-5, 


also gasoline, provides 30.9* 
horsepower at the drawbar; and the TD-5 
Diesel is rated at 28.5 drawbar horsepower*. 
These new crawlers feature a low profile, high 


clearance and wide range of track-gauge and 


position options. 


*Estimated horsepower corrected to standard conditions, 


nd Service 


1 @ i+ Parts Depots 
@ Dot represents 10 dealers 
5,000 dealers backed 
by 12 parts depots 


See your IH dealer soon! 
He’ll be glad to help you 
pick the IH tractor and 
equipment that’s best for 
you. Remember, IH wheel 
and crawler tractors can 
be ‘‘custom’’ fitted to 
your farm. Your IH dealer 
will show you how you can 
do the kind of work you’ll 
be proud to claim. Stop in 
soon! Arrange for a free 
demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 
less than the usual seasonal in- 
crease. 

High-protein feed prices in early 
March were 1/10th below March 
1959. Feed prices are likely to con- 
tinue below a year earlier through 
the first half of 1960. 


Farmers’ plans indi- 
cate that 1.2 million 
acres of tobacco will be planted this 
year. This acreage would be slight- 
ly above 1959. Except for the past 
three years, however, it is the small- 
est acreage since 1911. 


Tobacco 


Supplies of canned 
vegetables, while 
smaller than a year ago, are gener- 
ally adequate. Stocks of frozen veg- 
etables also are smaller than last 
year but above average. 


Vegetables 


Growers’ plans _indi- 
cate that last year’s 
cut in soybean acreage will be near- 
ly wiped out in 1960. 

Crushings have slowed recently 
in the face of declining prices for 
oil and meal and steady prices for 
beans. Total crushings for 1959-60 
probably will be around 400 million 
bushels, near the 1958-59 level. 


Soybeans 


Rise in prices is not 
likely to bring a sub- 
| stantial increase in production in 
| the near future. Credit is limited 
| and supply of hatching eggs is not 
large enough to support a big in- 
| crease in production. 

| Most likely outlook is for prices 
| to be fairly steady this summer 


| Broilers 


Turkey production in 
1960 is likely to rise 
above the 1959 record of 82 million 
birds. Any substantial increase in 
the size of the crop would reduce 
| the possibility of turkey prices re- 
| peating the rise that occurred in 
| late 1959. 


| Turkeys 


This summer, hog prices 
probably will climb well 
above last year. The current ad- 
vance may be interrupted this 
|spring (when marketings of fall 
pigs are heaviest) but any decline 
| is likely to be short-lived. 


Hogs 


| (EDITOR’S NOTE: The above was adapted 
| from recent USDA 
| bulletins. ) 


HARDIE Duo-Fan 
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Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
Telephone 8-1885 
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Research Reports Highlight 
Bradenton Field Day Program 


| and illuminating will be 
the program presented when the 
Gulf Coast Experiment Station 
holds its 2lst annual vegetable 
growers field day on Wednesday, 
May ll. 

Morning sessions will be at the 
Station (9th Street East) in Braden- 
ton. The first half hour, from 10 to 
10:30 A.M., will be devoted to a 
tour of the greenhouse and labora- 
tory area. 

Next will come a series of staff 





Thompson Appointed 


Interim Commissioner 

Lee Thompson, long-time 
right hand man to the late 
Nathan Mayo, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor LeRoy 
Collins as Commissioner of 
Agriculture. 

Despite speculation that he 
would resign after the May 
elections, Thompson said he 
will serve the remaining eight 
months of Mayo’s unexpired 
term. He added the time will 
be spent in getting the agri- 
culture department ready for 
the top to bottom reorganiza- 
tion ordered by the 1959 Leg- 
islature. 











reports on vegetable research con- 
ducted during the past year. Cur- 
rent observations and recommenda- 
tions will be given about varieties, 
fungicides, insecticides, herbicides, 


Vegetable Judging 
Contest Scheduled 
May 21st in Orlando 


—_ 1960 State 4-H Vege- 
table Judging, Grading, and Identi- 
fication Contest will be held in 
Orlando on Saturday, May 21. 

J. D. Norton, assistant vegetable 
crops specialist with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, announces 
the program will begin at 10 A.M. 
in the Orange County Agricultural 
Center. He adds: 

Contestants will judge three 
classes of vegetables and identify 
a number of varieties, insects, dis- 
eases, weeds, and potato grade de- 
fects. They will also grade 100 
specimens of sweet or Irish pota- 
toes. 

The high-scoring county team 
will receive a trophy and a trip to 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. There 
it will participate in the competition 
held by the National Junior Veg- 
etable Growers Association. 

Awards in the state contest are 
provided by the Florida Fruit and 
Vegetable Association. 





nematocides, soil fumigants, fertil- 
izers, and plant breeding. 

Box lunches of fried chicken will 
be served at noon. Nothing special 
is planned for this hour—field day 
participants may talk shop with 


Station workers or visit with their 
friends. 


The afternoon program will con- 
sist of a tour, slated to begin at 
1:30 P.M., of Braden River Farm. 
The farm is on State Highway 70, 
four miles east of Oneco. 

Features of the farm tour will 
include the following: 

Variety tests with tomatoes, 
cucumbers, cantaloupes, and sweet 
corn. 

Promising new selections of to- 
matoes and pole beans. 
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Soil fumigants for nematode and 
weed control. 

Herbicides on tomatoes, 
beans, okra, and southern peas. 

Disease control studies with 
cucumbers (belly-rot, downy mil- 
dew) and tomatoes (bacterial 
spot). 

Insecticide tests with 
and pole beans. 

Nitrogen source and minor el- 
ement studies on tomatoes, pole 
beans, sweet corn, cucumbers and 
squash. 


pole 


tomatoes 


Higher Profits... 


“Na-Cuurs 


LIQUID FERTILIZER 


use Na-Churs” 3 ways 


ROW APPLICATION 


TRANSPLANTING 


FOLIAGE SPRAY 


Attachments for planters allow 
direct-to-row application for 
faster start and bigger yields. 
Has increased corn and bean 
yields 25% and more. 


Help offset shock to young 
transplants by adding “Na- 
Churs” to transplanting water. 
Gives fast, vigorous start with 
less re-setting. 


“Na-Churs” basic formulas of the three primary plant nutrients . . . 


Nitrogen .. . Phosphorous . 


. Potash are combined with the proper 


porportions of minor and trace elements... 
a COMPLETE and BALANCED LIQUID FERTILIZER. 


Write for FREE descriptive booklet 


Just two gallons per acre ap- 
plied at critical flowering, 
fruiting, and maturity stages has 
helped boost profits through 
bigger yields, higher quality, 
and earlier maturity. Can be 
added to regular spray and do 


two jobs at once. 


“Na-Churs” Plant Food Company 


P.O. Box 1115 « 


QUALITY THROUGH RESEARCH SINCE 1946 «© 


Winter Garden, Fla. 
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Cattle Field Day Program Kirk, vice director in charge of the Beef cows on phosphorus source 


Ona Station, to attend the field day pastures since November 1957; 

P . events. The program will begin at yearling heifers and steers; breeding 
Emphasizes Quality Factors 9:30 A.M. herds on different quality pastures; 
The morning will be devoted to _ steers L evege pangola and Pensa- 

touring the Station’s pastures, Dr. cola bahia plus supplemental feed; 

‘6 E. M. Hodges, F. M. Peacock, and fattening steers on —s bahia 

M EATY” INDEED will be the throughout the day. Some 1,000 D. W. Jones will be in charge of plus stilbestrol; breeding herd us- 
Range Cattle Experiment Station's beef animals, replacement heifers, one tour. Leading the second tour ing Charolais bull. 
13th annual field day program on and calves were used to obtain — will be Dr. Kirk, Dr. J. E. McCaleb, Lunch will be served oe en by 
Friday, May 27 ositiin debe and Dr. C. L. Dantzman. the Hardee County Cattlemen's 

Factors affecting amount and Everyone interested in beef is Stops of mens interest will in- | Association. 
quality of beef will be emphasized cordially invited by Dr. W. G. clude the following: 

Research reports and speeches 
will open the afternoon now; 
These, slated to begin at 1 P.M. 
Station headquarters, will eaieties 

“Florida Cattlemen and Agricul- 
tural Education’—Willard M. Fi- 
field, Provost for Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

“Activities of the State Associa- 
tion”"—J. O. Pearce Jr. of Okeecho- 
bee, Florida Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion president. 
| Beef Production and Cattle 
Breeding’—F. M. Peacock, Range 
| Station assistant animal husband- 
man. 

“Production and Utilization of 
Clover’—Dr. E. M. Hodges, agron- 
omist at the Ona Station. 

“Chemical Control of Palmetto”- 
COADED  CHANULATED- CUARAWTEED & : @ | Dr. J. E. McCaleb, Station assistant 

4 agronomist. 


GRANULATED | 1 Beet Banna satan 


assistant soils chemist. 
“The Work of the Range Station” 
—Dr. Kirk, vice director in charge. 
Beginning at 2:15 P.M., field day 
participants will inspect cattle on 
feed to see the effect of winter gains 
on beef quality, stilbestrol im- 
plantation, and sugarcane bagasse 
in fattening ration. 
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Controlled Burning 
Can Be Hazardous 


as WEIGH the hazards 

against the benefits before starting 

controlled woodland burning, urges 

A. S. Jensen, assistant farm forester 

with the Florida Agricultural Ex- 
" tension Service. 

a | Prescribing burning is not a job 

Mod ern g ran u lated Davco 3 G g Ives for the amateur since the winter’s 

low temperatures have made under- 

i brush tinder-dry. Therefore, adds 

you fu | | est Ppossl b | e g rowth res po n Se |Jensen, all persons interested in 

_ burning their forest land should 

Farming in Florida is an art—requiring the best, the Davison man nearest you today. He’ll show | seek the advice of a professional 


most up-to-the-minute ideas and techniques. you how to put modern DAVCO 3-G to work | "ster. 


r : Fire—properly used—is a tool to 
That’s why so many knowledgeable Florida for you: out damaging trees, the Extension 


farmers, growers and ranchers are switching to q_ m. Kirkpatrick —_ forester says. However, he warns: 
DAVCO 3-G—the modern granulated fertilizer. P.O. Box 2363, West Palm Beach, Fla. 215 Hitakee St., Sebring, Fla. Even with the best of precau- 


4 Victor 4-0414 EVergreen 5-538! | tions, a harmless fire may become a 
DAVCO 3-G gives you all the benefits of 1. R. Goodwin R. L. Johns /raging path of destruction.” 


granulation—complete, uniform coverage— dtc: += ae ee ae 1 


faster spreading—dustless—won’t set up even A. R. Marsh, Jr. C. C. Woolard, Jr. \ 
in humid weather—and most important, plants eee ae emeaeet Me, nena ys faa alae " 
get an even flow of complete plant food, all the pt. chitds Jehan T. Mecee, J. 
i ap agp area and a “ need. Rr. 4, Box 75, Fort Pere, Hl, 1011 8. 12h St. Fort Pierce, Flo 

t— You get plant growth, early matur- 


ity, heavier crops. 


Davison maintains a staff of experts to help 
you with your special crop requirements. Call 











w.r.GRACE =e co. ' 


DAVISON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Davco 3-G and Naco Brand fertilizers “’'m ss te foe 3 if I ll give 
Davison plant serving this area: Ft. Pierce, Florida. Phone HOward 1-7020 itn 
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New Legislation Stiffens 
Penalties for Fruit Stealing 


But laws alone will not stop 
grove thefts; constant 
vigilance also helps. 


. a grove owner's citrus 
fruit, in these days of excellent 
prices, is just like holding him up 
in an alley and taking that much 
money out of his wallet. 

It’s a problem which has existed 
practically from the time the first 
crops were produced. And, as can 
be expected, it gets worse when 
fruit prices are high. 

Uncle Sam has insurance to pro- 
tect growers when citrus crops are 
damaged by hail or cold weather. 
However, it doesn’t cover outright 
stealing. 

Florida laws do much to keep 
fruit stealing in check. But laws 
alone won't do it all, any more than 
laws keep people from commiting 
many other crimes. 

Stiffer penalties are now possible 
under the terms of a law passed 




















Bran HAM inc. 
FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 








Phone GArden 4-712] 
400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
MINIMUM LOAN $10,000 


Terms as long as 20 years 


For 
FREE cx 
GROWERS 


Use coupon below for free monthly sub- 
scription crammed with news and data 
published by Seed Research Specialists 
Inc., foremost breeder 
of Specialized Vege- 
table Seeds. 141 


SEED SPECIALIST | 


tel P.O, BOX 3091 | 
ae MODESTO, CALIF. 
Please put me on your mailing list I 


| for a free subscription. 
| Name_ 


| Address 

| City 

| 

| Nearest Seed Dealer:___ 














by the 1957 Legislature. This law 
clarifies what constitutes fruit thefts 
as well as imposing the more severe 
penalty. 

What sentence to impose is, of 
course, up to the county judge 
before whom a case is tried. 


Veteran citrus men can recall the 
days of the 1920's when fruit steal- 
ing became such a serious problem 
that grove owners formed their own 
bands of “vigilantes,” patrolling at 
night on horseback. The punish- 
ment these men meted out when a 
thief was discovered was swift, 
sure, and painful. 

It didn’t completely cure the 
situation—but it sure helped a lot. 

Today, no one is suggesting that 
the industry needs “vigilantes” in 
that sense. 

Just the same, it’s profitable to 
keep an eye peeled for any fruit 
stealing. Florida Citrus Mutual for 
example has doubled its reward 
from $100 to $200 for anyone pro- 
viding information which leads to 
the conviction of a person or per- 
sons for stealing fruit from one of 
its member's groves. 

Anyone seeing anything suspi- 
cious going on in a citrus grove 
should tell the sheriff's office or 
some law enforcement officer about 
it. If everything is on the up and 
up, no harm has been done: 

But if it isn’t, a serious crime 
may have been nipped in the bud. 
And a grower may save what could 
have been a heavy financial loss. 


The 1957 law states: “ ° ° * who- 
ever severs or takes or carries away 
from any farm, garden, orchard, 
vineyard, orange, grapefruit, tan- 
gerine, lemon, ie or other citrus 
grove ... without the consent of 
the owner or manager shall be 
punished not exceeding six months 
imprisonment or by fine not exceed- 
ing $500 or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

Another law states that “trespass 
with intent to injure growing trees, 
etc., shall be punished by imprison- 
ment not exceeding three months or 
by fine not exceeding $100.” 

Other statutes might apply under 
certain conditions, such as break- 
ing and entering at night. And the 
serious crime of robbery could be 
involved if there were hi-jacking or 
taking fruit away from a person. 

Stealing a truckload of oranges 
these days is a highly profitable 
crime — if the thief gets away with 
it. 

A few maximum penalties im- 
posed on such thieves, with wide 
publicity, would probably cause 
most would-be thieves to stop and 


und likely jail terms 
and likely jail term. 


easy 
STG 
ONCATHKORKZ 


FOR FLORIDA 
CITRUS PESTS 


Liaise 


{(Zineb and Oil) 


EMULSION 
CONCENTRATE 


A PROVEN QUALITY PRODUCT used by citrus 
growers throughout the State, FASCO Zinoil-5 
is pre-mixed and ready to use. Spray in early 
June through early August against scale insects, 
Mealy Bugs, Whitefly, Spider Mites, Rust 
Mites, Greasy Spot, and as and aid in Sooty 


Mold removal and prevention. 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


&&FASCO 


OF WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER CO 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





THIS BAG IS 
THE BEST 
BAG YOU 
CAN BUY! 
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HOW DO YOU SAY C-H-I-L-E-A-N? 


John says “Chil-EZ-an” but Martha says “CHI/L-ean.” And, of 
course, Martha is right. It’s CHIL-ean! And Chilean is right in so 
many ways. It’s right for Florida’s soils and climate! It’s ideal for the 
vital summer application to set a heavy crop, size it up and insure a 
maximum yield of high quality fruit. Chilean Nitrate of Soda is a 
marvelous natural combination of nitrate nitrogen, sodium and minor 
elements. It is extra effective for citrus because the nitrogen is 100 per 
cent fast-acting nitrate nitrogen and the sodium corrects soil acidity. 
The minor elements help guard against losses due to hidden plant- 
food deficiencies. 


If you need extra potash, use Chilean Nitrate of Soda-Potash 
(15-0-14). It supplies nitrate nitrogen, potassium nitrate, sodium 
and minor elements. Where both nitrogen and potash are needed, it 
is a tremendous fertilizer. Either straight or in mixed fertilizer, be 
sure to specify CH/L-ean Nitrate of Soda or Nitrate of Soda-Potash. 


NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 


Florida Potato 
Growers Reject 


Marketing Order 


iain potato growers, in their 
recent mail referendum, rejected a 
proposed federal marketing agree- 
ment and order. 

The program was designed to 
help stabilize producer prices by 
regulating interstate shipments by 
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grade, size, and other character- 
istics. 

Recommendation of the 
was based on hearings held last 
November 3-6 at Hastings. Ap- 
proval of at least two-thirds of the 
growers was necessary for the 
program to become effective. 

Sixty-four per cent of 
participating in the referendum 
favored the order. That 64%, how- 
ever, represented only about 40% 
of the potatoes grown by all those 


voting. 


order 


those 


7 A y 
Money talks, all right. But these 
days, a dollar doesn’t have enough 
cents to say anything worthwhile 


NOW! 


SAVE 


TIME 


IN HAY CUTTING 
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Heavy Duty—All Purpose 


"Debi 


ROTARY CUTTER 


« Another Bush-Hog First! Unbolt a 
special side panel and your rugged Bush- 
Hog becomes a stem-crushing (for quick 
drying) hay mower that moves as fast as 
your tractor. Forget hay conditioning. Mow 
early or late, since Bush-Hog’s 360-degree 
swinging blades laugh at dew, eat up ant 


hills and enjoy rough terrain. 

Simply replace the side panel and your 
dependable mower turns back into the 
powerful Bush-Hog that clears the tough 
est undergrowth, makes matches out of 
3-inch saplings, shreds stalks, tops crops 
clips pastures and mulches everything 


Exclusive BUSH-HOG Extras .. . 


2 ROUND BLADE HOLDER, the patented 
“flying saucer)’ that rides over ob- 
structions. The blades fold back to 
strike again at uncut objects. 


% DIRECT DRIVE — RUGGED GEAR BOX 
% ALL-WELDED COVER AND FRAME holds 
all matter until reduced to shreds. 

% PUNCTURE PROOF TIRES 


—_ YOU DO THE JOB BETTER, QUICKER, CHEAPER all year round 
, 6, 7 ft. swaths, lift and pull types FIT ANY TRACTOR 


Ask pth the 5-foot, 


HEAVY DUTY ECONOMY MODEL 
BUSH-HOG JUNIOR 





Other Bush-Hog Implements 
8-Ft. Mower Highway Special 
42” Belly Mount Orchard Special 
Pasture Seeder 











Don’t Settle For A Copy... 
GET THE ORIGINAL ROTARY CUTTER 


Write Today For Color Folder 


Dept. Nc. FGR-5 


BUSH-HOG MANUFACTURING CO., SELMA, ALABAMA 








BRANDENBURG 
Hatchery 


Phone 81-2461 


Dunedin, Florida 
DEKALB CHIX 


DEKALB—the NEW Type Chix that’s 
taking the Country by Storm. 











areers In Agriculture 


on 

ba woRLDs oldest profession—agriculture—has a new look. 
With much of the drudgery of farming merely a memory of bygone times, 
agriculture today is just as glamorous as any of the other occupations in 
this country. 

“Agriculture,” in days past, usually referred only to the production of 
crops and livestock. Now it is generally considered as also encompassing 
the vast businesses of processing, transporting, and marketing agricul- 
tural products and of supplying farmer needs. 

Because of this expansion in scope, agriculture and agribusiness offer 
almost unlimited opportunities to the high school graduate who goes 
to college and prepares himself for a place in this attractive field. In 
Florida, the need for trained workers is far greater than the supply. 

Each year, agriculture and its related agribusiness seek about twice as 
many agricultural graduates as colleges in the United States turn out. 
Two jobs beckon every trained agriculturist as he walks off the stage 
with his sheepskin in his hand. 

“I find,” reports Willard M. Fifield, provost for agriculture at the 
University of Florida, “that relatively few young people or their parents 
realize the great opportunities afforded in America’s tremendous} 
diversified agricultural industry. It is an industry of opportunities for a 
wide variety of aptitudes, and for scientific and managerial skills 
for foreign or domestic travel . . . and all the attributes of productive 
service to mankind.” 

“Just as surely as people have to eat and clothe themselves,” adds Dr. 
Marvin A. Brooker, dean of the University of Florida’s College of Agri- 
culture, “there will always have to be people to raise that food, and 


PRIOR TO IRRADIATING the rubber plant in the Agricultural Experiment Station's giant 
cobalt-60 irradiator, Dr. Howard Teas, biochemist in botany, adjusts an ionization rate meter. 
The University of Florida has the largest agricultural “atomic research” unit in the world. 


WONDER DRUG: Dr. Max E. Tyler, University 
of Florida bacteriology head, points out a 
colony of penicillin to Mrs. Grace Blakey 
Gainesville student. The department's faci 
ities include laboratories for training student 
in all phases of microscopic life included | 
bacteriology. 


the fiber to make the clothes. And someone will have to furnish supplies 
and credit to those people, to teach them the best and newest methods 
to handle their produce, and to manufacture the finished products 


Vast changes to agriculture, in Florida and in America, are bein 
brought about by the atomic age (atomic radiation is used in agriculture 
and the population explosion. As Provost Fifield says: 

With more mechanization, electricity, and the establishment of 
modern concepts of business management, the drudgery of the old farm 
life is rapidly passing. But operation of tomorrow's farms will requir: 
knowledge of chemistry, mechanics, biology, economics, business prin 
ciples, and many other things—such as effective control of pests, and 
nutrition of plants and animals. All of these things are involved in 
knowing the right thing to do at the right time, and at the lowest cost 

\griculture is big business, in Florida and in the nation. This stat 
ugricultural products—from farms, groves, and ranches—sell for near} 
three-quarters of a billion dollars every year. In addition, millions of 
dollars are involved in harvesting, processing, packing, and distributing 
agricultural products. The supplying of fertilizers, pesticides, machinery 
ind other farmer needs turns many other millions of dollars every year 

Economists who have studied Florida’s vast agribusiness estimate that 
it does a two billion dollar annual business. This dollar volume exceeds 
that of any other industry, even tourism. 

Dean Brooker points out that the nation’s production specialists en 
compass 7 million farmers and farm workers. Another 11 million people 
are engaged in the various marketing activities; 7 million others specialize 

(Continued on Page 30) 


ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE students learn by doing at the University of Florida. Here 


three of them—Ann Wallis, Ocala (left); Westley Schelling, Orlando, and Kathleen Sample, 
Jacksonville—are debudding chrysanthemums to promote one huge blossom per stem. 





eaf miner now 


‘major league’ pest 


TOMATO LEAVES DAMAGED by the serpentine 
leaf miner look like this. Note the egg puncture 
“stipples” on the leaflet in the upper left 


PUPARIA or the resting stage of 
the serpentine leaf miner (here 
enlarged about three times) are 
yellow and oval. 
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cas rIME IMMEMORIAL, insect damage has been a produ 
hazard and insect pest control a perennial problem. Just to make matt 
worse, the pest situation is never static; it changes from season to season. 

Some one-time major menaces—such as the tomato pinworm and 
suck fly—have disappeared or are extremely hard to find, even w 
control measures have been at a minimum. Yet, unwelcome re = ole 
always seem to be standing by. In recent years, for example, the ser| 
tine leaf miner has become a major pest of tomatoes. 

Both the adults and larvae of the serpentine leaf miner injure to 
plant. Adults puncture the leaf and feed on the plant juice. The lar 
however, are the “miners” in the leaves; they destroy tissue and, 
controlled, cause the leaf to dry up and die. Infested leaves are ; 
likely to be damaged by wind and rain than uninfested leaves. 

Weekly applications of parathion—2.4 ounces active 15% wettab! 
material in 100 gallons of water per acre—have controlled the serpentin 

leaf miner for years. Parathion treatments, which can 
be applied three days before harvest, remain a satis 
factory means of control. On the other hand, Diazinon 
—1 pound 25% wettable powder (4 ounces active) per 
100 gallons of water applied to an acre—is now a1 
effective treatment. Some growers, however, 
prefer to use 4 ounces active of 25% wettable ii 
rather than a phosphatic insecticide. 


Much of the spraying of tomatoes for insect cont: 
is of the preventive type combining two insecticid 

phosphatic for leaf miners and a hydrocarbo: 
worms. While leaf miner measures are usually neces 
sary throughout the season, worms are only an occa- 
sional problem. Nevertheless the two insecticides are 
combined and used on a regular schedule, regardless 
of the necessity. 

To determine the value of this type application, tomato plants of the 
Homestead variety were set out in replicated plots. Parathion and Dia 
inon alone and in combination with DDT, Kepone, and Toxaphene wer 
applied on a weekly schedule. Dr. R. M. Baranowski, Subtropical Exp 
ment Station assistant entomologist, reported: 

A significant difference was found between Diazinon and Diazin 
plus DDT; no statistical difference between Diazinon and Diazinon plus 
Kepone and Toxophene. There was a significant difference between para 
thion and parathion plus DDT; none between parathion and parathion 
plus Kepone. Parathion plus Toxaphone remains the best of the parathion 
treatments. 

When the leaf miner population increased (and, presumably, th 
miner parasites also), DDT had a definte effect on the leaf miner con 
by Diazinon and by parathion: % pound Diazinon provided 73% conti 
the addition of DDT reduced control to 39%. Although the contro! by 
parathion was poor, the addition of DDT reduced it to nothing. Th 
control by 4% pound Diazinon plus 24% pounds Toxaphene was not as 
good as 1 pound Diazinon, nor was parathion plus Toxaphene as good as 
1 pound Diazinon. This combination was still the best of the parathion 
treatments, but the control could no longer be considered adequat: 

Research data indicate that leaf miner parasites provide a high degre 
of natural control at certain times of the year and probably have some 
effect on the leaf miner population throughout the season. The number of 
parasites recovered from the plots, Dr. Baranowski declared, shows that 
both treatments kill a high percentage of the parasites. The scientist 
added that Diazinon alone, however, was not as lethal as Diazinon plus 
DDT. The difference in the number of parasites recovered from the two 
treatments—5 from the Diazinon samples and 0.75 from the other samples 
—was not as striking as the difference in the degree of control (73% and 
39% respectively) obtained from these materials. 

Judging from these differences, it would seem that the differences in 
control cannot be attributed only to the parasites since the parasite re 
covery from the Diazinon plots was not particularly high. A possible ex 
planation is that even though Diazinon kills many of the parasites, it has 
little residual action and thus allows additional adult parasites to move 
in and parasitize the leaf miner larvae. And although these immatur: 
parasites are killed by future applications of Diazinon, the leaf miners are 
also killed by either the insecticide or the parasites. 

But since it is highly toxic to the parasitic wasps and persists for a 
longer period, DDT prevents the wasps from moving into a field and 
parasitizing the leaf miner larvae. This effect, combined with little or no 
effectiveness against the insect pest, directly results in a rapid increase in 
the leaf miner population. 

These results, Dr. Baranowski emphasized, were obtained on small 
plots and over a comparatively short time. He pointed out: “One could 
logically expect the difference to be greater if the treatments were ap- 
plied to large areas. One would also expect the build-up of parasites to 
be greater with a longer period of time and, as a corollary, the leaf miner 
problem would probably become more acute the longer an insecticidal 
program was followed which depressed the build-up of parasites.” 





Florida 


Egg 
Marketing 


By RALPH A. EASTWOOD 
Economist, Marketing 
Agricultural Extension Service 


University of Florida 


Quality control is now an established operating 
idea — and competition is keen enough to bring 
about the changes the market says are necessary. 


Bes EGG PRODUCERS use a variety of marketing 
systems. Since the great majority of Florida eggs are produced for table 
use rather than hatcheries, this review only concerns the former outlet. 

As a general rule, more and more eggs in Florida—as well as everywhere 
else—are sold direct. This process of bypassing central markets is encour- 
aged by increasingly insistent consumer demand for quality eggs, better 
roads and trucks. radio, telephones, and better market news services than 
were true before World War II. The end of this trend is not in sight. 

Florida farmers near cities and resort areas sell many of their eggs 
direct to consumers. Those with smaller flocks may sell all their eggs 
this way. Even the largest sell some eggs—especially the cracked ones, 
jumbos, smalls, and peewees—direct. 

This direct marketing system returns to the producer all of the con- 
sumer’s egg dollar. It may fit well into a poultryman’s plans if the mar- 
keting functions he performs pay him at least as well as the production 
functions of his farm operation. 

Many Florida producers sell direct to retailers—either retail stores, dairy 
companies, hotels, or restaurants—who, in turn, sell the eggs to the con- 
sumer. 


People traditionally pay premiums for nearby eggs when transportation 
into an egg-consuming area leaves much to be desired. This provides 
nearby producers a handsome market advantage. And habits thus formed 
are hard to change. 

Here’s one example: Boston is a brown, and New York a white, egg 
market. In the days of sailing ships, brown egg-laying stock was brought 
into Boston and white into New York. Transportation was so poor that 
an egg couldn’t be shipped from Boston to New York (or vice versa) and 
remain fresh. Thus, proper Bostonians used brown shell color to indicate 
nearby freshness; to them, white indicated inferior shipped eggs. Of 
course, equally proper New Yorkers used exactly the opposite color indi- 
cators for freshness. Each paid a premium for freshness. Now, the habit 
of paying for shell color persists although quality is equal. 

Florida had similar experiences. One can imagine the abundant flavor 
that shipped eggs would have had in the days of the Conquistadores! 


1] 


rsist. But due to 
his gives less price 


Today, the traditional objections to “store eggs” 
improved store egg quality, they are losing vigor. 
protection to direct sales and nearby eggs. 

On the other hand, nearby eggs with higher quality than their competi 
tors have two premium opportunities. First, they will yield better in the 
candling room. As all agricultural products are bought on the basis of 
estimated yield, it is to be expected that the best nearbys will command 
such a premium. 

The second is whatever premium housewives will pay at a given time 
for Florida eggs as compared with shipped eggs of similar size, quality 
and pack. This, of course, varies widely. The biggest such premium 
personally observed has been 10 cents a dozen. 

No consumer research findings on these premiums have come to ou 
attention. This would seem to be a big gap in useful knowledge fo: 
Florida egg merchandisers. It also would be highly beneficial to Florida 
egg producers as they make long-range plans for production and mar 
keting. 

In the absence of better evidence, it seems likely that nearby premiums 
will diminish as store eggs—and those brought long distances—improve 
This will be especially true if Florida becomes an egg export state, even 
for brief periods. However, the differentials for candling efficiency and 
transportation should combine to favor Florida farmers over midwestern 
ers for many years. 


Cooperatives are a way of doing business. Accordingly, management 
is paramount: 

Volume is as important as it is to any other business venture. Co-ops 
must be adequately financed; no cooperative has failed from having too 
much money in the bank. Membership relations are important eterna! 
opportunities for the cooperative manager and board of directors. Pricing 
policies must include pooling, but probably should not include price 
cutting leadership. Lastly, salesmanship must be aggressive if a co-op 
is to blossom. 

Modern farmers are becoming more aware of their need to specialize 
in egg production, rather than to spend lots of time handling their whole 
sale eggs. Increasingly, they are turning egg washing, grading, and pack 
ing over to a marketing firm. 

Florida farmers, too, are interested in doing more of the jobs with 
cooperatives. Presently, the Central Florida Poultry Cooperative and the 
Keystone Egg Cooperative do all these tasks for their members. 

Hernando Egg Producers, Inc. and Keystone Egg Cooperative, two 
large egg cooperatives, do a marketing job for more than 100 poultr: 
farmers. The former supplies Publix; the latter has chain store contracts 
from Jacksonville through Miami. 

The Central Florida Poultry Cooperative, which has served the Orlando 
area for more than 10 years, enjoys a remarkable growth rate. Pinellas 
Egg Producers Cooperative and the Gadsden County Poultry Association 
complete the list of Florida farmer egg cooperatives at this time. 

Farmers in the Tampa Bay area, however, are considering their need 
for a new cooperative. As visualized, it would be the largest egg coop 
erative in Florida and one of the larger ones in America. 


Quality control, forced out of its infancy and into early maturity, is an 
established operating idea. Competition is keen enough to bring about 
the changes that the market says are necessary. 

Only with unvarying and dependable standards for quality, size, pack 
and deliveries can contracting between large retailers and suppliers be 
done. Payments based on yield are increasingly common. 

Coolers and cooling are improving. Central washing is new with two 
cooperatives and at least a few other wholesalers. Refrigerated trucks are 
more common; pickups, more frequent. 

Poultrymen in Florida know this is no longer just a topic for discussion 
at Extension meetings. So they're overhauling their farm quality contro] 
measures with a will. 

Federal inspection probably is Florida’s most effective innovation for 
quality control. This service comes as near to unvarying standards and 
performance as is humanly possible. The result is vast improvement in 
the packs of eggs from federally-inspected sources. 

Also, stores — where refrigeration long has been a challenge — give 
promise of improving their retail sales conditions for eggs. As a few instal! 
adequate facilities, competition will force other stores to follow. This will 
do as much for egg quality as will the production changes that are 
under way. 


Salesmanship must be expanded and increased if the egg business is 
to become sufficiently profitable to force increased per capita supply. 
And this is necessary if per capita consumption is to increase. 

Yet consumers (because storage and foreign trade in eggs are negli- 
gible) can buy only the eggs which farmers make available to them. 
Farmers in turn, will increase production only as eggs become more and 
more profitable relative to other things. 

In the short run, such farm changes—if consumer demand and purchas- 
ing power do not increase enough to force added production without 

(Continued on Page 16) 








se SUMMER spray 


citrus will follow a 


season tor 
spring that was marked by low or 


moderate abundance of purple 
scale, red scale, and spider mites. 
Aphids were exceptionally plentiful 
in April and caused notable damage 


to voung groves and to mature 
tangerine and Temple _ groves. 
Melanose infection ot new leaves 


also was high. Rust mite infesta- 
tions were higher than usual until 
April. 

The month of May will bring 
rapid increases of whiteflies, citrus 
red (purple) mite, and rust mite. 
This will result in high populations 
in June and July 

Purple scale will increase moder- 
ately until July and will occur in 
most groves as light infestations. 
Parasite activity has greatly re- 
duced purple scale populations in 
all areas during the past year and 
this effective natural control is ex- 
pected to continue. Occasional 
groves may develop troublesome in- 
festations. 

Red scale infestations will be- 
come increasingly heavier and more 
numerous as the season advances. 
The Indian River and Ridge dis- 
tricts are expected to be the first to 
develop high populations. 

Chaff scale will be more prev- 
alent than usual during early sum- 
mer. Tangerines, Temples and 
early oranges for the fresh fruit 
market should be checked for chaff 
scale in time to apply control meas- 
ures before damage occurs. Infest- 
ations of this scale, as well as 
purple scale, can cause green spots 
that downgrade the mature fruit. 

Black scale and mealybug are not 
expected to become serious prob- 
lems this summer. 


Spray Program: The second basic 
spray of the year is the summer 
application for scale, whitefly and 
rust mite control. This should be a 
thorough application because of the 
following facts: 

Most of the scale and all of the 
whitefly larvae are on the under- 
surface of the leaves. Also the best 
rust mite miticides have no fu- 
migative effects. 

Time the summer spray to con- 
trol the most important pest in each 
grove. 


"Written April 21, 1960. Reports of surveys 
by Harold Holtsberg, Fort Pierce; J. W. Davis, 
Tavares; K. G. Townsend, Tampa; T. B. 


Hallam, Avon Park; and L. B. Anderson Jr., 
Lake Alfred. 


Citrus Insect Control 


for Summer 1960 


By 
W. L. THOMPSON, W. A. SIMANTON, and R. B. JOHNSON® 


Florida Citrus Experiment Station, Lake Alfred 


Scale Control: Even though scale 
insects are at a fairly low level this 
year, the summer scalicide should 
be applied to keep the infestation 
at a minimum. Red scale is general- 
ly more noticeable than purple 
scale; where this is true, the scali- 
cide should be applied in July or 
early August. 

Where red scale is not a problem, 
the scalicide may be applied satis- 
factorily from mid-June through 
July. On tangerines, early varieties 
of oranges, and grapefruit, apply 
the scalicide before the fruit is in- 
fested, so it will be free of green 
spots when it is picked. If scale is 
of minor importance, the summer 


because it may produce a leaf drop 
and dead wood. 


An early summer oil spray may 
cause oil blotch on oranges this 
year. Because of the later bloom, 
some oranges may not be over 1% 
inches in diameter by the first of 
June and will be susceptible to oil 
blotch. This injury may be caused 
any time an oil spray is applied 
when the fruit is between %4 inch 
and 14 inches in diameter. 

Parathion at 0.25 pound active 
ingredient per 100 gallons is an ef- 
fective scalicide. It does not affect 
soluble solids or color and can be 
applied anytime during the sum- 





SCALE AND MITE ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS® 


Purple 

District Scale 
West Coast 1.19 
Indian River 92 
Upper East Coast 1.01 
Gainesville 1.00 
Orlando .70 
Brooksville 88 
Ridge 1.34 
Bartow 1.18 
State Average 1.04 
Last Year 1.78 





Red Purple Rust Mite 

Scale Mite on leaves 
.68 57 1.54 
1.37 87 85 
.64 1.13 25 
—.33 83 16 
29 1.36 45 
13 1.13 88 
1.38 .96 .90 
1.18 1.90 1.70 
he yj 1.09 84 
1.38 1.14 82 








"Second week in April. Activity is computed from populations, number of groves with increas- 
ing or decreasing infestations and percentage of scales in the settled crawler stage. In this table, 
activity is considered high if above 2.0 for purple scale, 1.0 for red scale and 1.5 for mites. 





spray should be timed for optimum 
rust mite control. 

Oil emulsion at 1.3% actual oil 
is effective and will also control 
purple mite, reduce greasy spot and 
remove some of the sooty mold. 

Like most other insecticides, oil 
has certain disadvantages. It de- 
presses the soluble solids in the 
juice and the later it is applied 
(August and September), the more 
likely it is to affect solids. A late 
summer oil may also retard de- 
greening. 

If oil is applied on tangerines, it 
should not exceed 1% actual oil and 
should be applied before July 15. 
Either parathion or malathion is 
pee on tangerines because a 
1igher grade of fruit usually is pro- 
duced with these materials than 
with oil. Oil should not be applied 
during dry weather or to weak trees 








mer. It is especially recommended 
where color is important on tan- 
gerines and early varieties of or- 
anges and grapefruit. Parathion 
does not control purple mite or 
greasy spot. 

A mixture of 0.15 pound of actual 
parathion per 100 gallon plus 0.5 
to 0.7% oil is a very effective scali- 
cide; it will not affect color as much 
as 1.3% oil, and will aid in greasy 
spot and purple mite control. How- 
ever, a mixture of oil and parathion 
may cause a leaf drop if applied 
during dry weather. If parathion is 
used, follow precautions on the 
label. 

Malathion at 0.75 to 1.25 pound 
of active ingredient per 100 gallons 
is also an effective scalicide. Use 
the dilute dosage for light infes- 
tations; the maximum dosage. for 
heavy infestations. An _ effective 
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mixture for light infestations is 0.5 
pound of actual malathion plus 
0.5% oil. 

There has been less leaf drop 
with the oil-malathion combination 
than with parathion mixed with oil. 
Malathion is much less hazardous to 
use than parathion, but is more ex- 
pensive. 


Rust Mite Control: The summer 
control program is of primary im- 
portance in the prevention of rust 
mite injury. This is true because 
rust mite is normally more numer- 
ous and, for this reason, more diffi 
cult to control from late May to 
early August than at other times. 

With this fact in mind, it is ob- 
vious that the most effective con- 
trol program should be used in the 
summer. Such a program includes 
the following: 

(1) Keep rust mite populations 
at a low level prior to application 
of the summer scalicidal spray, (2) 
use the right amount of the most 
effective rust mite miticide, and 
(3) apply sprays thoroughly. If this 
program is used, excellent summer 
control of rust mite will be ob- 
tained and control will not be 
difficult during the fall and winter. 
On the other hand, rust mite con- 
trol may well be an expensive dis- 
appointment if any part of this 
program is neglected. 

Rust mite occasionally mutiplies 
rapidly to high populations before 
the summer spray can be applied. 
Except where the summer spray 
must be delayed beyond mid-July, 
this will rarely occur if zineb or 
Chlorobenzilate were properly used 
in the post-bloom spray. It most 
frequently occurs where sulfur was 
used post-bloom. It a build-up does 
occur before the summer spray can 
be applied, rust mite should be 
controlled to prevent russet and 
leaf-drop and to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the summer spray. 

Sulfur dust is economical and 
effective for the short interval of 
control that is usually required at 
this time. Zineb or Chlorobenzilate 
sprays may also be used, but it is 
generally preferable to use these 
materials later with a scalicide. 

The most effective rust mite 
miticide is zineb. In terms of length 
of control, it is also the cheapest. 
Chlorobenzilate, although not: so 
longlasting as zineb, is superior to 
sulfur. 

Both zineb and Chlorobenzilate 
may be used with parathion, mala- 

(Continued on- Page -15) 
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PANGOLAGRASS LEFT UNGRAZED since September sup- 
ports dry cows in excellent condition during December and 
January. Deferred grazing may be obtained on any type 
pasture, even native range. Largest yields, however, are 
made on Pangolagrass. 


WEATHER IS THE KEY to haymaking. Grass harvested and 
stored while it has moderate feed value is necessary to 
provide a year-round forage supply. 


IRRIGATED CLOVER-GRASS pasture is a dependable source 
of high quality grazing from late winter through September, 
increasing milk production and breeding efficiency of cows. 


Ample Winter Forage 


This familiar problem can be solved by a 
longer grazing season, more harvested feed. 


M. HODGES and J. E. McCaleb 


Range Cattle Experiment Station, Ona 


oo AGE of winter feed has 


plagued Florida ranchers from the early 1500's, 
when the Spanish explorers imported this state’s 
first cattle, to the cold season just now safely 
past. 

In spring and summer, warm temperatures 
and plentiful moisture stimulate growth of na- 
tive and improved pastures alike. During these 
periods, the quality of forage is fair to good; 
the supply, ample. 

But with the coming of cooler weather, plant 
food supplies are used up and the grasses stop 
growing. Forage left over from the warm sea- 
son is poor feed for cattle in the fall and winter. 
So the supply dwindles rapidly unless 
special plans are made to provide additional 
feed. 

There have been recent years when cold and 
wet weather have had disastrous effects on the 
weight, survival, and breeding performance of 
cattle not receiving supplemental feed. These 
clearly show the need for more winter pasture 
and stored feed, with the urgency being great- 
est where herds and pasture are most highly im- 
proved and heavily stocked. 

Mild climate and plentiful (though somewhat 
erratic) rainfall are advantages enjoyed by 
Florida cattlemen, especially by those in the 
southern half of the state. These natural ad- 
vantages should be used as much as possible 
to shorten the period of feed scarcity. 


Spring is the time to start winter feed plan 
ning because, with an early start, something 
can be done about it! Much improvement can 
be obtained by the use of management practices 
which lengthen the normal growing season. 

Well-planned fertilization and management 
of permanent pastures, for example, can yield 
cucliee spring and longer fall grazing of grass 
pastures. Deferred use of pastures will furnish 
midwinter grazing. And during the winter 
period of feed shortage, hay and silage can be 
used, 

Fertilization applications made when weather 
conditions are favorable can lengthen the fall 
grazing period. Often they will result in earlier 
spring grazing also. Grass grows rapidly in re- 
sponse to fertilization when the soil is moist 
and night temperatures are above 60°F. 

Of course, it is true that fall or early spring 
treatments increase the danger of insect dam- 
age and yield less growth than fertilizer put on 
in May or June. These disadvantages must be 
weighed against the need for forage. 


Grass allowed to grow ungrazed during Sep 
tember and October provides a valuable use 
from November through January. Forage han 
dled this way loses some of its nutritive quality 
and palatability, especially after being frosted. 
But it is still veleiibe when the need is greatest 

Deferred grazing may be obtained on any 
type pasture, even native range. Largest yields 
however, are made on Pangolagrass; this may 
supply as much as two tons of mature forage 
per acre for winter use—enough grazing for six 
cows for 30 days. 

Early fall fertilization is essential to the pro 
duction of reserve grass for midwinter use. A 
gs “reg fertilizer or a nitrogen topdresser, de 
pending on previous treatment, supplying 50 
pounds of nitrogen per acre will usually do the 
job. Extremely heavy grazing, or removal of 
summer crops from a pasture for hay or silage, 
will require that more plant food be added to 
obtain vigorous fall growth. 

Aphids often are troublesome on Pangola 
grass in the fall and many require control meas 
ures on areas reserved for winter grazing. De- 
lay in fertilization is not a satisfactory method 
of aphid control because late applications fail 
to produce enough forage. 


Southern whiteclover grown under irrigation 
does not cover a large acreage. Yet it has a 
strategic importance a beyond its size in the 
battle against winter feed shortages. Its great- 
est value lies in the high protein grazing that 
fits so well with grass pastures which have 
reached the low point in feeding value. 

Fall plantings of clover often require until 
March 1 to come into heavy production; old 
stands of live-over plants, Bh strreg may be 
grazed by early January. It is this early pro- 
duction—made possible by the use of adapted 
varieties, water control, and adequate fertilizer 
—that should be the aim of every clover project. 

Whiteclover, combined with grasses that 
come into production with warmer weather, 
will provide eight to 10 months of good grazing 
per year. 

But the high quality and yield of clover pas- 
tures bring with them special problems. Fo 
one thing, clover is not weather-proof; cold 
weather stops growth, and freezing tempera- 
tures actually harm the plants. 

Also, bloat is a danger on clover pasture and 
has troubled Florida cattlemen to a moderate 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Variable results have been ob- 
tained with fall plantings of oats, 
rve Drought and 
disease, together with the high cost 
of seedbed preparation and fertili- 
zation, make them risky crops. 


and ryegrass 


In south Florida, oats have pro- 
duced more grazing than rye. They 
may have a place where good qual- 
ity grazing is needed in December. 

Oats and rye plantings, made in 
a closely grazed sod with a heavy 
drill, have grown well when soil 
moisture was adequate. Failures 
have outnumbered successes with 
this method of seeding at the Range 
Cattle Station. 


Even the best of pasture manage- 
ment leaves gaps in the feed supply 


SUL-PO-MAG in your mixed fertilizer protects 


tree health and yields with magnesium 


Chances are your citrus soil is magnesium-poor. 
Most grove soil is. Sometimes the shortage is ob- 


vious: leaves show yellow 


strength to fight off cold snaps. . 


below par. 


is to build up available magnesium . 


new wood lacks 


. crops fall way 


But often magnesium shortage signs 
are more subtle 


year after year you just don’t 
get the fine, healthy, high yields your trees are 
capable of producing. 

Best way to be sure of high-income citrus crops 


. . by apply- 


ing mixed fertilizer containing Sul- 
Po-Mag. 


Products 
for Growth* 


*Trodemark 


Sul-Po-Mag is granular and water- 
It dissolves slowly, stays 
available month after month. And 
Sul-Po-Mag (unlike some sources) 
does not leach out quickly. Sul- 
Po-Mag acts fast too. Doesn’t have 
to wait for acids from roots and 
soils to make it available. 

Protect tree health and promote 


soluble. 


AGRICULTURAL 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 


NAME 
ROUTE 
TOWN 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


high citrus yields. Start now with mixed fertilizer 
containing Sul-Po-Mag, the granular, quickly avail- 
able magnesium source. Ask for it by name: Sul- 
Po-Mag in your mixed fertilizer. 





Quolity fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 





on Hate et AE Gore thane 





Look for this identifying Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of extra-value fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
Dept. FGR-79, Skokie, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of your “Magnesium” Booklet 
which discusses magnesium and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. 


STATE 


79-59 


CHEMICALS DIVISION 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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during winter and spring months 
This creates a need, sometimes a 
critical one, for supplemental for 
age. 

Modern farm equipment 
higher-yielding forage varieties 
have made the production of hay 
and silage practical for many cat 
tlemen. These supplements have 
been made from many crops. 


| 


ana 


Pangolagrass, which is limited to 
central and south Florida by cold 
damage in northern areas, has been 
most widely used for this purpos: 
High yields and superior palatabil 
ity of the forage lend special value 
to this grass. 

There is a debate as to the rela 
tive merits of hay and silage; the 
former is more easily fed; making 
the latter, less disrupted by 
weather. This question must be de- 
cided by the conditions at each lo- 
cation. 


wet 


Most hay in peninsular Florida 
is made before June 1 and after 
October 1. Harvest before the rainy 
season requires fertilization of grass 
—with 50 to 100 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre, and half as much P.O 
and K,O — in February or earl) 
March. 

Grass grown for spring hay often 
suffers from aphid attack and dry 
weather. Nonetheless, it is of ex 
cellent quality. 

Haymaking in October suits 
many cattlemen better than the 
spring date. While rain is still a 
hazard in the fall, it usually is pos 
sible to get the grass cured without 
excessive loss. 

Fields cut for hay in October o1 
later should not be expected to pro 
vide any grazing until spring. A 
pasture harvested for hay—or silage 
—requires extra fertilization to bring 
on normal growth since much plant 
food, especially nitrogen, is 
moved with the forage. 


re- 


Silage can be made during the 
rainy season when hay curing is 
almost impossible. This is a season- 
al advantage of real importance 
since summer is the time when grass 
grows fast enough to produce more 
than is needed for grazing. 

Pangolagrass, cut as soon as it is 
in full bloom, makes an excellent 
quality feed. Mature or dead grass 
makes low value silage and should 
not be used if there is any choice 

Bunker and stack silos seem best 
suited for most beef cattle opera- 
tions. 

When very firmly packed, grass 
having a 65-75% moisture content 
makes good silage without the ad- 
dition of chemical preservatives or 
concentrate feeds. The cost of these 
materials make their use of doubt- 
ful value when the primary need is 
forage. 


> 
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Citrus Insect Control (Continued from Page 12) 


thion, oil emulsion, or mixtures of 
these materials. But sulfur cannot 
be used with oil. 

Zineb should be used at 0.5 
pound per 100 gallons of spray. 
This dosage is also satisfactory for 
Chlorobenzilate. The higher dosage 
of 1.0 pound will produce a slight, 
but generally insignificant, increase 
in the interval of control. The high- 
er dosage of zineb is not required 
unless zineb is used for greasy spot 
as well as rust mite, or unless the 
fall application for spider mite and 
rust mite is to be omitted or de- 
layed. 

The effectiveness of zineb is 
greatly decreased by all copper 
compounds and zineb should not be 
used in the summer spray if copper 
in any amount or form is to be in- 
cluded. The effectiveness of Chloro- 
benzilate is not reduced by copper 
and should be used in place of zineb 
if any copper compound is used in 
the summer spray. 


Mealybug Control: Where mealy- 
bugs are a problem, spray with 
either parathion or malathion at the 
dosage used for scale. 


Whitefly Control: The insecti- 
cides that control scale will also 
control whitefly, but timing of the 
spray and coverage of the under 
surface of the leaves are the most 
important factors in the whitefly 
control. 

The summer brood of whitefly 
adults usually emerges in June. 
Consequently, the scalicide spray 
should be delayed until after the 
adults have deposited the eggs. 

There will be much less sooty 
mold next fall if whitefly is con 
trolled this summer. 


Greasy Spot Control: Summer 
treatment for greasy spot control 
will depend upon the post-bloom 
treatment. If a post-bloom copper 
was applied, summer oil plus zineb 
for rust mite control should contro! 
greasy spot. If parathion or mala- 
thion is used as the summer scali- 


copper to oil will also be 
effective than oil alone and _ is 
recommended where copper was 
not applied post-bloom. As men- 
tioned under Rust Mite Control, do 
not combine copper with zineb. 
While the best time of applica- 
tion for greasy spot control has not 
been determined, the spray should 


more 


be applied within four to six weeks 
after the last flush of growth. 


Red Spider Control: Citrus red 
mite (purple mite) will rarely be a 
problem before fall where oil is 
used in the summer or where zineb 
or Chlorobenzilate is used instead 
of sulfur in summer parathion or 
malathion sprays. 

Texas citrus mite is also ade- 
quately controlled by oil. But it may 
be a late summer or early fall prob- 
lem in groves sprayed with zineb or 


15 
Chlorobenzilate plus parathion o1 
malathion. 

If citrus red mite or Texas citrus 
mite must be controlled before fal! 
good results may be obtained with 
0.5 pint of Trithion liquid concen 
trate, 1.0 pound of Trithion powde: 
or 1.0 pint of Kelthane per 100 ga! 
lons of spray. 

None of these materials, howeve: 
will eliminate the need for the regu 
lar fall miticide. Trithion may blem 
ish grapefruit, but may be safely 
used on other varieties. 


PENETRATE HEAVY FOLIAGE, GOVER EVERY LEAF 


with the SPEED SPRAYER OSCILLATING 


a AO) 4 / BY: a1 6// i 


Proven in Florida’s thickest citrus foliage, 


the Speed 


Sprayer Oscillating Volute is specially designed to deliver 


protective spray through the heaviest shouldered trees. 


Air vanes in the volute oscillate the air stream to open 


up foliage — protective spray penetrates critical dense 


areas even in the topmost center branches. Volute attach- 


ments are available for either right or left discharge. See 


it demonstrated in your grove. Ask your dealer or call 


eye 


vOUUTE 


FOR FLORIDA GROVES 











the Orlando plant. NEW PRESTOMATIC CONTROLS 


for spray delivery plus throttle control. Panel 
mounts on tractor fender within finger-tip 
reach of driver. 


DEMONSTRATION PROOF IN YOUR GROVE! 


See for yourself how Speed Sprayer performance gives you 
best coverage .. . best protection for your trees. Ask us for 
a demonstration in your grove. Call or write Orlando plant 
full details — also ask about our liberal trade-in and 
financing plans. 


cide, add about 0.3 pound of metal- 
lie copper in the form of neutral 
copper per 100 gallons and substi 
tute Chlorobenzilate for zineb. 

If no copper was used in the post- 
bloom spray, the amount in the 
summer spray should be increased 
to 0.5 pound of metallic copper. 
This higher amount of copper may 
enlarge melanose lesions, causing 
star melanose, and should not be 
used on oranges grown for the fresh 
fruit market. 

The addition of 0.3 pound of 





CHOICE OF MODELS Ask Speed Sprayer 
to show you the model with the capacity that’s 


best for your acreage and spraying schedules 


RUST-RESISTANT TANKS are protected 
by exclusive Metallizing process — no rust to clog for 


nozzles, longer tank life assured. 














CONTACT 


Speed Sprayer Plant, Orlando Fic., 
also southern sales headquarters for BOLENS outdoor power equipment 
Sco waconiny sm ease 


LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA © 


to see 
our 


special 
July PLANNING Issue 


PLAN NOW 


For latest data on 


QIOWIRAIE 
ENGINEERED IRRIGATION 
write us at Orlando 



















































































HOW POPULAR IS A PUMP? 


Next to the electric motor, 
the pump is America’s most 
widely used industrial 
machine. Practically every 
fluid product in use today 
is moved at one point or an 
other by a pump. And many 
solids, with sufficient fluid 






































WATER WELLS AS DEEP 
AS OIL WELLS 


To assure adequate water supplies, many 
. water wells in the San Joaquin Valley of 
XN California are drilled to depths as great as 
so 3200 feet. Drilling to these depths may tap 
several water bearing strata, enabling | 
powerful, big capacity Peerless deep well 
turbine pumps, with settings as deep as 
1000 feet, to keep a steady torrent of water 
flowing to the surface. 





















WATER IS A PRICELESS ASSET 


—-CONSERVE IT 


Expert hydrologists say that, of all the rainfall, 
only five percent is ‘‘used."’ Three-fourths of all 
of our rain returns to the atmosphere through 
evaporation. The remainder runs off or seeps 
into the ground, but only a small part of this 
finally filters into underground water tables. 


Egg Marketing 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


(Continued from Page I! 


price loss — can come about only 
by cutting costs faster than farm 
egg prices decline. 

Consequently, a relatively favor 
able market situation must be cre 
ated by salesmanship. That is, in- 
deed, a dynamic circle in which the 
industry finds itself! 

The Florida Agricultural Exten 
sion Service has a tradition of con- 
sumer education. Recently state 
producers started the Florida Egg 
Commission which is establishing 
an image of non-brand market 
building through point of sale pro- 
motion, commercial advertising, 
market research, and sponsorship of 
Florida’s share of the incomparable 
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added to form a slurry, 
are often pumped 
over long distances 
in many industries. 












} or more 


\_/ LARGE 


and EXTRA LARGE 








Waicn TO BUY, PACKAGED 
PUMP OR ENGINEERED PUMP? 


For small diameter four-inch wells, you can 
select your packaged pump, such as the 
Peerless Champion, right from the selection 
chart. But for wells six inches and larger a pump 
“tailor-made” to your individual requirements is 
strongly recommended. For best results, always 
get expert advice first from your local factory 
trained Peerless pump specialist. Ask him to 
show you why, for over twenty years, Peerless 
deep well turbine pumps have been the leading 
choice of farmers and ranchers. 
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KinberCH KS. 


This is the latest commercial prod 
uct of the Kimber Research Center 

.. a Worthy companion to the 
highly popular K-137. 

The K-155 is a high production 
layer with excellent livability, espe 
cially in the hen house. In market 
ing situations where little premium 
is paid for egg size averaging above 
251 ounces per dozen, the addi- 
tional eggs from the K-155 can im- 
prove net income by several cents 
per bird. 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS. 


BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fila. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


6 hor CHK 


a 
ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 
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For Deep Well Pump Bulletin B-141, write Peerless Pump, 153 Grove Place, Decatur, Georgia 
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overall program of the Poultry and | ¥ 
Egg National Board. 


Florida’s egg business seems on 
the verge of maturing as an indus- 
try; improved transportation _— 


refrigeration have increased the ef- 
fective competition in each market. 
Producers with vision are rising ad- 


LA 
mirably to this challenge. 
Several excellent haga 7. () [ p WO [ 0 ! C Aq Ib tan e 
ilab 


egg marketing are availa 
through your county agent, or foe |B 


this office. The following are sug- ft ** SM gy me 
gested for your information: , a te 
The Poultry and Egg Situation, U.S. De-| — S —_ : Bes 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural Mar- | 
keting Service, Washington 25, D. C. } 
The Demand, Supply, and Price Structure 
For Eggs, Tech. Bulletin No. 1204, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Commercial Egg Flocks In Florida, By Gene 
A. Rowe, Agricultural Statistician, Florida 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, 1222 | 
Woodward Avenue, Orlando, Florida. 
Legal Phases of Farmer Cooperatives, FCS 
Bulletin 10, January 1958, Farmer Coopera- 
tive Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Florida Retail Egg Marketing Survey, Earl H. 
Nelson, Marketing Specialist, Florida State De- 
partment of Agriculture, June 1959. 
Florida Egg Marketing Cooperatives, E. W. | 
Horton, Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- | 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
Farm-Retail Spreads For Food Products, 
Costs, Prices, Consumers, Farmers, U.°S. De- | 
partment of Agriculture, — Publication | 
No. 741, Washington 25, D. 
The Changing Poultry aie. Comming | 
Division, American Farm Bureau Federation, | 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IIl. . Ke’ =a a } " ; 
Integrating Egg Production And Marketing, | = as a ws 
Marketing Research Report 332 Division, AMS, | Mr. Johns (left) in a huddle with Firestone representative Jack Brunson. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, D. C. |W. R. Johns, Allendale, S. C., reports, “I just couldn’t keep Extra service at no extra cost—that’s the Firestone story 


Chickens and Eggs, Farm Production, Dis- | tires on the rear of my pickup— they’d break all the ion. over and over again! See your Firestone Dealer or Store 
position, Cash Receipts, Gross Income By States,| Then Jack Brunson, my dealer, sold me some Firestone about the complete line of Firestone farm tractor and imple- 
Statistical Bulletin No. 183, U.S. Department | Super Mileage Lug Tires. They were perfect for our needs ment tires, too. And remember, Firestone’s FREE NEW 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Serv-| and held up longer than I ever expected. Just had them TRACTOR TIRE LOANER SERVICE keeps your equip- 


ice, Crop Reporting Board, Washington, D.C. | retreaded. Best I ever had!” ment working during retreads and repairs. 
Egg Grading Manual, Agriculture Handbook | 


No. 75, U.S. Department of Agriculture, AMS, | Like W. R. Johns, you'll find Firestone truck tires deliver 
Washington, D.C. extra service at no extra cost! 
Commercial Egg Movement Report, U.S. - ; ‘ - 
Department of Agriculture, AMS, Marketing ° FIRESTONE RUBBER-X, the longest wearing rubber ever SAVE AND BE SURE 


Sa | use : as, gre ) s tres 2, 
Semmatiice Racmech Divbion, Wallan 24. d in Firestone truck tires, greatly prolongs tread life 


ith Fireston wheels! 
D. C. | e FIRESTONE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD gives you built- wah Frestone Gres on ot , 
Food Consumption In The South, U.S. De- |in stamina, top impact resistance in roughest hauling 
partment of Agriculture, AMS, 340 (3), conditions. 


a eS e FIRESTONE TRANSPORT TIRE: designed, built for max- 
oe » oF |imum mileage at minimum cost in general farm hauling. 


H H | @ FIRESTONE ALL TRACTION TIRE: improved road mile- 
TE scgecchtwedionensss | L- |28° leader with top traction for feed lots, soft fields and lanes. 


. : TRACTOR —TRUK— — 
head engines, always loosen the | @ FIRESTONE SUPER ALL TRACTION TIRE: heavy duty, Aa All Seocton i 


de d t d for t ti hish : d swat Champion . All De Luxe 
: wide, deep tread for traction on highways, in mud or snow. Non-Skid* Champion® Gui i son®  Chempien® 
spark plugs and allow the engine dag ates i ampion vide Grip® Traction* Champion 
to run for a few minutes before 


“Firestone T.M. 
removing the plugs. CONVENIENT TERMS 
This procedure will allow carbon 


particles, freed when the plugs are 

loosened, to be blown out of the : 
engine. This prevents the particles 

from lodging between a valve and 

its seat to produce a false com- 

pression reading. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 











IT PAYS TO BUY FROM FOLKS WITH “KNOW-HOW” | Coming ‘ 
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has some good points, too.” 











“Florida bankers want and need to serve you,” says 
C. Ellis Clark, Chairman, Agricultural Committee, 
Florida State Bankers Association. “Our country 
bankers recognize their obligation to farm customers. 


ie ofa 


They think that complete production loans, with 
money included for fertilizer, are particularly good 
investments. Your local bank will be happy to discuss 
your requirements with you.” 


A personal invitation from your banker: 


“Need a Fertilizer Loan? 


Come In And Talk It Over... 


Chances are you'll get the money you need,” 


say these Florida bankers. Here’s why: 


“One of the soundest programs a 
farmer can use is a complete pro- 
duction loan, covering fertilizer, 
seed, fuel and all other require- 
ments for operation.” That’s the 
way C. Ellis Clark, Chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
Florida Bankers Association, ex- 
plains why bankers are happy to 
help farmers who need money to 
buy fertilizer. Mr. Clark, who is 
with The First National Bank of 
Miami, goes on to say: 

“A bank must make loans to make 
money, but we want to lend money 
to people who will use it most 
wisely. Because farming is impor- 
tant to the economy of Florida, 
your banker realizes the wisdom of 
a sound fertilization and soil im- 
provement program. When you tell 
your banker you want a complete 
production loan, covering all your 
expenses, including fertilizer, he re- 
spects your judgment. He knows 
you are going to use the money to 
make more money.” 


An independent survey recently 
compared high-level users of ferti- 
lizer (farmers who use fertilizer at 
close to recommended rates) with 
non-users. Here are some of the 
facts the survey reveals: 


(1) Bigger income. 52% of high- 
level users of fertilizer have a gross 
income of $10,000 or more, com- 
pared with 29% of non-users. 


(2) More money per acre. High- 
level users make more money per 
acre—an average of $67 per acre 
gross income compared with $42 
for non-users (and a national aver- 
age for all farmers of only $46). 
Fertilizer means greater production. 


Even in drouth seasons, research 
shows that fertilizer can frequently 
be used to help overcome the mois- 
ture shortage and to make more 
efficient use of whatever water is 
around. 


So it is little wonder bankers are 
sold on the use of fertilizer to help 


boost farmers’ incomes. And little 
wonder that they are so glad to talk 
with farmers who come to them for 
a loan based on a complete plan for 
wise use of fertilizer. 


Here’s a good way to plan your 

fertilizer program: 

(1) Have your soil tested. Find 
out exactly what your fertili- 
zer needs are, and what extra 
profits you can expect to make. 
Check with your fertilizer 
dealer. Find out exactly what 
it will cost to meet those needs. 
Visit your banker and show 
him what you’ve found. 
Chances are he’ll be only too 
glad to help you. If you can 
make extra money from a 


sound fertilizer investment, so 
will he! 


Now is the time to gather your facts 
and plan your program. Then, if 
you’re qualified, the money you 
need will be waiting for you when 
you’re ready to buy your fertilizer 
for 1960. 


This message presented for your information by Spencer Chemical Co., leading producers of nitrogen fertilizers. 
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Here Are 19 

Florida Banks Which 
Invite You to 
Investigate Your 
Fertilizer Loan 


Needs Now: 


Arcadia 
DeSoto National Bank 


Brooksville 
Hernando State Bank 


Cocoa 


Central Brevard National 
Bank at Cocoa 


Crescent City 


Peoples Bank of 
Crescent City 


Crystal River 
Crystal River Bank 


Eustis 
First State Bank & Trust Co. 


Fort Myers 
The Lee County Bank 


Ocala 
The Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company of Ocala 


Orlando 
South Orlando Nationa! 
Bank 


Pompano Beach 
Farmers Bank of Pompano 
First National Bank of 
Pompano Beach 


Quincy 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 


St. Petersburg 
First National Bank in 
St. Petersburg 


Tampa 
The Broadway National 
Bank of Tampa 


The Exchange Nationa! 
Bank of Tampa 


The First National Bank 
of Tampa 


Peninsula State Bank 


Venice 
Venice-Nokomis Bank 


Winter Haven 


Lake Region Bank of 
Commerce 
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| GRASS KILLERS 


If grass is harming your farming, 
KILL IT CHEMICALLY WITH DOWPON! 


When problem grasses threaten your best cropland, don’t waste 
time cutting or oiling—you'll just have to do it again in a few 
weeks . . . and some chemicals won’t even do the job unless rain 
soaks them into the root zone. Keep problem grasses outside 
your fences the low-cost, chemical way—with Dowpon”! 


Use Dowpon in drainage and irrigation ditches to knock out 
cattails, tules, and grasses that choke drainage, soak up water, 
and send their seeds right back into croplands. Use Dowpon to 
spot-treat annual and perennial grasses in fields, groves, pastures. 
Use Dowpon to get rid of grasses along fence lines, in headrows, 
turnrows. 

The systemic action of Dowpon kills both grass tops and roots, 
prevents resprouting and regrowth, often ends 85 to 95% of 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY > 


your grass problem in a single application. What's more, Dowpon 
is safe to use as directed in peach orchards and in sugar cane, 
and will not harm livestock, if treated pasture 

grass is accidentally eaten. 

Your Dow distributor has all the facts, see him 

today for your supply of Dowpon. Or write 

THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 

Chemicals Sales Dept., Midland, Michigan, for 

information on how and where to use Dowpon. 


PRODUCT ADVERTISED HEREIN COMPLIES WITH U.S. LAW 


When used as directed on label and in accordance with good prac- 
tices, complies with the Food and Drug Law and other Federal Laws. 


hovestaniel 


* Dowpon is available 
in 50-lb., 5-ib., 
and 1I-lb. containers 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


See ‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’ on NBC-TV 
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Tobacco Barn Plans Available 
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cash crop in a number of north shows masonry construction; the = _ -_ - me 
Florida counties. For growers of other (Plan 228, shown here), of +, mp gg er a 1 it 
this crop, a barn is a necessity. frame construction, ao STubs Jo RAK PLYWOOD z 

Each year, many tobacco farm- on 4 \ 7 a = + 
ers build new barns as replace These plans meet the require- vl! | . mee “a 
ments for either old ones or for ments of Florida tobacco growers. 113 TR PALS nme d va Fh SS) | 
barns that may have been de- They were developed by the Ex- ‘o a} | > r T rT = ith 
stroyed by fire. Until now, these tension agricultural engineer with  .-' | a sig | | 
farmers were forced to look to assistance from tobacco specialists 1g Tet AM Sak Gg 
commercial or out-of-state sources with the Agricultural Experiment = cs ; rT 7 
for barn plans Station and Extension Service. - 

Recently, however, the Florida If you are considering building 
Agricultural Extension Service re- a barn this spring, you may obtain 








leased plans for two types of a set of these plans from your local 
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“PHONES 1:¥°¥ Noy a ago. Dis 1a FRAME-TYPE BARN (Plan 228) 
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county agent or the writer. barn. If you're interested in con- 
Be sure to ask for Florida Plan crete block construction, ask for 
228 if you want the frame type _ Florida Plan 229. 


Here's the finest protection possible against 
crop loss...the Farmhand-Kromer Hy-Row! 


ae PROTECT YOUR PROFIT against loss 
— . due to insects, weeds or disease by 
spraying with a Farmhand-Kromer 
Hy-Row self-propelled sprayer. 
Whether it’s pole beans, staked 
tomatoes, cotton, tobacco or corn, 
the long crop drops guide the spray 
deep into the crop, exactly where 
needed, increasing yields at lowest 
per-acre cost. University tests prove 
the Hy-Row sprayers most effec- 
tive, due to better penetration. 
There are 6 new Hy-Row models, 
from 1214 H.P. up. See your 
Farmhand dealer. 


“Fe oerest.: | 


FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING 














































MORE POWER, MORE CAPACITY, more of every- 
thing the bigger operators have asked for | 
. that’s the new Model 500 Hy-Row. | 
T his is the biggest, and best on the market. 
300 gal. Indestructible Finish ‘‘X”’ tank | Dept. FG-50, Hopkins, Minn. 
and booms, power and drive units sus- | Please send literature on— 
pended below operator platform. Hydraul- | am a student, send special material | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


FREE inroRMATION! 


Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 














ically-adjustable boom rack with hinged 
booms. 4 speeds forward, with rear wheels 
powered by 60 H.P. Ford 172 engine 
through chain drive and tractor reduction 
gear. Complete range of nozzles and drop 
extensions for most accurate spray coverage. 


Name____ 


Address___ 


eS | 
L A Division of Superior Separator Company 
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NOW! 
Sprays 
really 
stick 
and stay 


May, 


with revolutionary new 


PLYAG 


Liquid Polyethylene 


Spreader-Sticker 


It’s a fact! Revolutionary new 
Plyac makes sprays stick better... 
last longer! With Plyac, you can 
stretch the time between sprays... 
do less re-spraying . . . increase the 
effectiveness of all your sprays. 
Plyac is Allied Chemical’s to- 
tally new liquid spreader-sticker 
made with polyethylene. Your 
sprays will last longer... work more 
effectively ...even in rainy weather 
when other sprays wash off easily! 
Liquid form is easy to measure, 
easy to add. No mess. No fuss. You 
use only 2 to 4 ounces of Plyac in 
most cases for each 100 gallons of 
spray mixture. For extra perform- 
ance from all your sprays, use 
Plyac this season! 
*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


llied 
hemical | 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


211 East Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 
CHerry 1-1291 


y Grapefruit Spoon 
Promotion Called 
Self - Liquidating’ 
IM om THAN a million sets of 


\four grapefruit spoons 


Mutual since it started this pro- 


motional project a little more than | 


three years ago. 
Herman F. Steele, 
assistant general manager and per- 


sonal supervisor on the day-by-day | 


operations of the project, 
out that the more than 
| spoons so far distributed equals one 
spoon for each 45 persons—men, 
women, and children—in the nation. 


points 


“And I would like to emphasize | 
that this highly successful promo- | 


self- 
with 


tion has been completely 
| liquidating,” Steele states 
understandable pride, 


Mutual members a cent. 


Mutual started the wheels rolling | 
Dur- | 


on this project in early 1957. 
ing the first few months from Feb- 
ruary until September 1 of 
year, only 
Then the 


51,500 sets were sold. 


Florida Citrus Com- 


mission agreed to boost the spoons 
magazine, tele- | 


in its 
vision, 


newspaper, 


and radio advertisements. 


Television provided an opportun- | 


| ity to visually demonstrate how the 
|spoon’s serrated edge limit the 
| preparation of grapefruit to merely 
| cutting it in half. 
| Orders rolled in 
[that second season. Just under 
120,000 sets were sold at the bar- 
pe price of $1 per set (of four 
|spoons) from September 1, 1957 
|to September 1, 1958. 
Distribution hit high gear last 
}season. Some 550,150 sets were 
|sold during the year ending Sep- 
|tember 1, 1959. 
| And the spoons are going great 
| guns again this season. More than 
| 350,000 were sold through 
| March with another season 
in prospect when substantially 
more than 500,000 sets will be 
| distributed. 


much better 


sets 


Sales drop off in the summer, of 
| course, when fresh grapefruit is no 
| longer available. But they pick up 
| again quickly when grapefruit from 
|the new crop hits the markets. 

“There are many buyers for some 
of the large chains who insist that 
every bag or box of grapefruit con- 
| tain one of the coupons offering the 
|spoons,” Steele reports. 

By saying the project is 
liquidating, Steele explains, “I 
|mean that the dollar received for 
the four spoons covers not only the 
cost of the spoons to us but also 
| the additional salaries for the extra 

help we have had to hire, the cost 
|of postage for mailing the spoons, 
the cost of printing the coupons, 
and any other expenses which are 
properly chargeable to this project.” 


‘self- 


each have | 
been distributed by Florida Citrus | 


Mutual's | 


4 million | 


“it hasn’ t cost | 


that | 


A Key neeiniaal on 


Planned kertilization 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is Florida’s most popular source of 
plant food nitrogen. It plays an important role in the planned fertiliza- 
tion programs worked out between local fertilizer manufacturers and 
Florida growers and ranchers. On citrus, pastures, or row crops. . . 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate—applied directly or as the basic in- 
gredient in a complete fertilizer—supplies the essential nitrogen re- 
quired. It furnishes both nitrate nitrogen for a quick start and ammonia 
nitrogen for sustained feeding through maturity. 


Guaranteed Free Flowing 


Ever take a handful of Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate and examine it closely? When you do, 
you'll see why it’s so popular. Prills are uni- 
formly round, hard and dry. Fertilizer manu- 
facturers insist on it. Its superior physical 
properties assure uniform mixing with other 
plant food materials. Growers like it because 

-straight or mixed—Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate means free flowing, even distribution 
and uniform crop response. In fact, Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate is so near mechanical- 
ly perfect that it is guaranteed to flow freely. 
If it does not, when stored and applied in a 
normal manner, it will be immediately re- 
placed at no cost to the user. 


Phillips 66 Nitrate 


PHILLIPS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Sales Office: Tampa, Fla., 3737 Neptune’St. 
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# Meee, What we like about Chevrolet’s ability to get more work done is 
ie - 2 i that it can be proved in short order—in just one pass over a 

j a beat-up pasture trail or out in the field. Try it. See if you aren't 
ye * re able to maintain faster safe speeds with those new torsion springs 
cock @& soaking up vibration and road shock. You can cut down your 


trip time appreciably. Your loads are better protected. You feel 


FR ECAU Gy E TH EY less tired after a day’s work (handling’s extra easy). And you! 


Chevy lasts longer because it doesn’t have to take the daily 


beating an ordinary front-axle truck does. You'll figure Chevy’s 


roomier, more comfortable cab is worth more too. Add or 
Chevrolet’s tried and true economy, its well-known reliability 
and high trade-in value—You just can’t find a sounder truck 
investment than this one. Drive one and see what you think 
& Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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By MarcuerirE SCHWAEN 


¢ BEAUTIFUL new roses—Garden Party,” “Fire King,” 
and “Sarabande”—were recently selected by national horticultural experts 
as the 1960 All-American winners. The first of the selection is a hybrid 
tea; the other two, floribundas. 

In addition, 12 other roses were honored as garden winners. They 
were named as distinguished specimens with great futures. 

Blooms of the Garden Party are a combination of soft pastels; rich ivory 
at the flower’s heart gives way to creamy tones, and finally to a pro- 
nounced flush of apple bloosom pink. Like those of Peace roses, these 
colors vary with weather and planting location but are always attractive. 

Garden Party is a successful cross of Charlotte Armstrong and Peace. 
The flower is large, often as large or larger than Peace. Yet it has a 
lovely long bud and a good form in the opening, which are Charlotte 
Armstrong characteristics. 

Long and sturdy is the stem of this rose. The plant is well-balanced, 
vigorous, and freely branching. Because of this vigor and good branching 
qualities, Garden Party provides almost continuous bloom throughout 
the growing season. 

Fire King has long lasting blooms of perfect form. The flowers are 
fully double, with 45 to 50 petals forming two and one-half to three inch 
circles. They grow in heavy clusters, with occasionally one or two bright 
flowers to a stem. When through, the long-lasting blossoms drop their 
petals cleanly. 

The plant has an upright style and vigor. The deep, rich green foliage 
of the mature leaves accents a reddish cast in the tips of both young 
and old leaves. 

Sarabande is a bright, iridescent orange-red, even and clear all 
through with sunny yellow stamens. This rose is a semi-double with 13 
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Ml SIX OF US nearly lost our minds. 


But we finally chose the winners in the second annual All-Florida 
Orange Dessert Contest. 

Even Myrna Johnston, food editor of Better Homes and Gardens, who 
has judged 10 national bake-offs and any number of cherry pie contests, 
conceded that Florida cooks make it awfully tough. 

We weren't unanimous for quite a while. 

Charles Baker, a fascinating sort who writes gourmet stuff for the 
slicks and grows his own herbs beneath a giant live oak at water’s edge 
on his Miami estate, “Java Head,” had his favorite. 

So did Meta Given, a white-haired expert who knows more than any 





Crepes Suzette, Floridian 

; cups milk cup chopped pecans 
tablespoons butter or margarine Y, 

2 eggs 1% 
cup pancake mix 1, 


cup sugar 

tablespoons corn starch 

cups orange juice (fresh or frozen 
dash of salt 

cup pecan halves 


« OZ. Cream cheese 
cup sugar 


» tablespoons grated orange rind 1 oz. Curacao liqueur (optional 


3 tablespoons orange juice stick butter or margarine 

Pancakes: Heat milk and butter or margarine until shortening 
melts; cool to lukewarm. Beat eggs until light; blend in milk 
mixture and pancake mix. Lightly grease small iron skillet or crepe 
pan; heat. Pour in 2 tablespoons batter, lift pan from fire and tip 
from side to side so batter covers pan; return to fire and cook until 
under side is lightly browned; turn and brown other side. Fry 
remaining crepes; stack until ready to fill. 

Filling: Soften cream cheese to room temperature. Blend in %4 
cup sugar, grated orange rind, 3 tablespoons orange juice, chopped 
pecans. Whip mixture until fluffy. 

Sauce: Mix 4% cup sugar, corn starch, % cup orange juice. Heat 
remaining orange juice until boiling; add sugar mixture; cook, 
stirring constantly, until clear and thickened. Remove from fire; 
add last 4 ingredients, stir until butter melts. 

Combining: Spoon about 2 tablespoons filling across middle of 
each crepe; roll crepe around filling. Place, folded side down, in 
electric skillet or chafing dish, set aside ready to serve. Just before 
serving, pour sauce over crepes; heat until sauce bubbles. Serve 
warm. 

Note: Crepes may be filled several hours in advance. If neither 
electric skillet nor chafing dish is available, crepes may be placed 
in a shallow baking pan and heated in a 350° oven for 10 minutes; 
heat sauce to boiling point and pour over crepes. 











row of cookbooks on your shelf. (She probably wrote half of them. ) 
So did Grace Hartley, whose words on food are considered oracular 
by all Georgians past the third grade. 


SOLITARY SPLENDOR: By sheer—and fortunate—coincidence, this Garden Party rose bloomed 
at just the right time to illustrate Marguerite Schwaen’s column about the 1960 All-American 
winners. It was grown by Mrs. J. Hardin Kirby of Tampa, an area consultant for the American 
Rose Society 


to 15 petals. The flowers come in clusters and the blossoms are large 
for a floribunda 

Early blooming, Sarabande continues for a long season. The plant 
develops a compact, spreading form which is ideal for low plantings. 

Of the two grandifloras in the group of garden winners, El Capitan 
is a red rose with beautifully formed buds opening to high-centered 
flowers of glowing hue. Its fine lasting quality and color retention make 
it very desirable as a cutting rose. 
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Living in Florida 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 





Jane Nickerson Steinberg, former food editor of The New York Times 
had a different problem. Sampling with a serious intentness that brought 
to mind Secretary of State Herter at the policy-making table, she didn't 
champion anything at first. And because each contestant had shaped 
her entry with painstaking care, Jane mourned every tiny flaw she found 

The faults were few. Twenty-eight hundred entries had been screened 
carefully to arrive at 12 finalists. You find no failures in such select 
company. 

Our minds met finally. The winner? Florida Orange Grove Pie 
a luscious nut-crusted meringue with orange-flecked cream filling 
crowned with whipped cream poufs and orange sections. This glorious 





Florida Orange Grove Pie 
4 egg whit 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
teaspoon cream of tartar § tablespoons grated orange rind 
teaspoon salt 


cups granulated sugar 4 
tablespoons finely crushed walnuts 5 Florida oranges 
5 egg yolks 2 cups heavy cream, whipped 
Meringue: Beat egg whites until foamy; add cream of tartar, beat 
to stiff peaks; gradually add 1 cup of the sugar and continue beating 
to very stiff peaks. Spread over hensealle greased 9” pie plate, 
just to the edge. Sprinkle edge with walnuts. Bake at 275° for 
l hour: cool 
Filling: Beat egg yolks slightly; add lemon juice, grated orange 
rind, salt, and remaining sugar. Cook over boiling water, stirring 
constantly, until thick (about 10 minutes). Fold in 2 oranges cut 
in small pieces. Cool, fold in 1 cup of the whipped cream. 
Combining: Pour filling into center of meringue, smooth over: 
chill 12 hours or longer in refrigerator. Just before serving, pile the 
remaining whipped cream in meunds around outer edges; decorate 
center with orange slices. Sprinkle grated orange rind on whipped 
cream mounds 











version of a Schaum torte was the creation of Mrs. Myrtle I. Risdal! 
of Fort Lauderdale. From now on she'll make it in her new all-electric 
kitchen, the award for her excellence. 
I was particularly enchanted with the fourth prizewinner, Crepes 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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a 
Fr you couLD have but one more meal,” we asked readers 


for this month's contest, “what would you choose?” 
prising; few exotic or elaborate dishes were favored. 


Georgia Tompkins’ prizewinning 
dish—an elegant but simple way to 
prepare rock lobster 

We'll mail our $5 first prize check 
to Miss Tompkins at her Salem 
(Florida) home for this delectable 
dish: 


Rock Lobster Casserole 
6 frozen rock lobster tails, thawed 


| can condensed cream of mushroom 


soup 
, cup milk 
4-ounce can sliced mushrooms 
1 egg yolk, beaten 
l tablespoon lemon juice 


2 tablespoons sherry (optional 


Place rock lobster tails in large 
kettle of boiling, salted water. 
When water boils again; cover and 
boil tails 1 minute longer than 
their individual weight in ounces 
(i.e.; boil 6-ounce tails 7 minutes ). 
Drain, rinse tails in cold water. 
With scissors, cut away membrane 
covering flesh; insert fingers unde 
meat at open end and pull meat 
out 

Combine soup, milk, mushrooms, 
and mushroom liquid; heat and stir 
until smooth. Combine egg yolk 





/ lentiful Foods 
for May 


Fresh sweet corn, celery, 
and cabbage will head the 
plentiful foods list for May, 
according to the Food Distri- 
bution Division of the USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. 

Other items on the May 
plentiful foods list will include 
milk and dairy products, 
canned freestone peaches 
vegetable fats and oils, cran- 
berry products, and scallops. 











lemon juice, and sherry; stir quickly 
into sauce. 

Arrange lobster tails in shallow 
casserole; + sauce around them. 


Cover, bake in 400° oven for 10 
minutes. Serves 4 to 6. 
A y 7 


Second prize went to Mrs. H. C. 
Denver, a transplanted Floridian 
who lives in Oakland, California. 
She says this is her first, last, and 
always favorite meal: 


Chicken Tamale Espanole 
12-ounce can whole kernel corn 
1 cup sharp cheddar cheese, shredded 
4-ounce can pitted ripe olives 





Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 

















Results were sur- 
Instead, witness 





COOL OUR BROWS! 

For our July issue, we crave 
the frostiest dessert you know. 
Something icy and _ sweet 
that’s easy to make and a joy 
to eat. 

That's the only thing that 
will appeal to us, when July 
sunshine spreads its fiery rays. 

Send your best frozen des- 
sert recipe to us by May 28. 
If it hits the spot, you'll win 
$5. Mail it to: 

Best Recipes Contest 
Fiona Grower & RANCHER 
P.O. Box 2350 

Tampa, Fla. 

Second prize is $2. Honor- 
able mention wins a_ three 
year subscription for yourself 
or a friend. 











1 teaspoon paprika 
salt to taste 
15-ounce can chicken tamales 


2 tablespoons butter 


7 7 ry 

Mix together corn, 4% cup cheese, 
olives, and seasonings; put into 
buttered Cut tamales 
into bite-sized pieces, arrange over 
corn mixture. Dot with butter and 
remaining cheese. 

Bake at 350° for 25 minutes, or 
until piping hot and _ bubbling. 
Serve with crisp, tossed salad. 
Serves 4 to 6. 

Editor's Note: Mrs. Denver says 
if this were really her last meal, 
she'd top it with slices of cheese 
for a rich, golden brown topping. 
You need not be on the way out to 
try this. 


casserole. 


7 7 7 
From Mrs. G. W. Miller of 
Traveler's Rest, South Carolina, 
comes this tempting menu. She 
calls it: 


Simplified Smorgasbord 


Relishes (with cheese and sardines) 
Tomato Aspic Ring 
Pineapple Perfection Salad 
Assorted Breads 


Living in Florida 


Suzette Floridian .. . 


contrast. 


Mrs. Malcolm Pierson of Tampa created this conversation piece. It’s 





Hot Tuna-Cheese Loaf 
Potato Salad 
Hot Swedish Meatball Casserole 
Swedish Applecake 
Coffee 
Mrs. Miller says she’d sup hap- 
pily on this. We like it, too. 


(We pay $1 for each Short Cut 
published.) 
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Don’t throw away aluminum 
pans frozen pies are packaged in. 
String them out in the garden: 
they're fine scarecrows. Mrs. H. G. 
W., Bradenton, Fla. 


7 v y 
Dust your typewriter with the 
blower attachment on the vacuum 
cleaner. Easier and more thorough 
than using a brush. Mrs. C. D., 
Hialeah, Fla. 


y 5 y 
Place a sponge rubber kneeling 
pad in your child’s wagon. It will 
absorb the bumps, protect his 
knees, and save you the time of 
mending jeans worn prematurely. 


Mrs. H.M., Danboro, Pa. 


5 5 7 
Short pieces of macaroni pushed 
into cake frosting make invisible 
vases to hold tiny flowers when you 
want to deck a cake for a festive 
occasion. Mrs. 1.C.O., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
7 7 7 
After defrosting the refrigerator, 
place a slice of fresh bread, un- 
covered, on one of the shelves. The 
bread will absorb odors and keep 
the refrigerator sweet-smelling. 
Mrs. D.C.M., Jr., Tampa, Fla. 





with 


“| suggest we start 


disposition.” 


(Continued from Page 23) 


delicate little pancakes filled with orange-flavored 
cream cheese and topped with a golden sauce of curacao and fresh 
juice. These were served in a chafing dish (or a casserole over a candle- 
warmer) with whole pecans and orange sections for flavor and texture 


bound to cause a stir at any dinner party. 


Don’t be put off by the three steps in the recipe. The pancakes are 
really just a dressed-up mix. They can be made in the morning, as can 
the filling and the sauce. Hours before serving time, the cakes can be 
rolled and placed in their serving dish, ready for last minute heating 


and the splendor of the sauce. 


On page 23, you'll find this recipe and that of the grand prize winner 
boxed for your ease in clipping. They'll both add lustre to your kitchen 


crown. 





your 






FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


SEWING CORNER 

















9272 14%-24% 


Breeze through the day in this 
smart, slenderizing sheath with its 
well-fitting jacket. It’s perfectly 
proportioned to fit the shorter, 
fuller figure and easy to sew. 

Printed pattern 9272: Half sizes 
14%, 1644, 18%, 20%, 22%, 24%. 
Size 164% dress takes 3 yards 39 
inch fabric; you'll need 1% yards 
for the jacket. 

Send 50 cents in coins for this 
pattern; add 10 cents more if you 
want first class mailing. Send to: 

Pattern Dept. 

FLortIpA GROWER & RANCHER 
P. O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York 11, N. Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size and style number. 

y 7 7 

Toss hot steamed rice lightly 
with butter, minced parsley and 
chunks of ripe olives. Elegant to 
serve with lamb fixed your favorite 
way. 

Give new flavor to frozen green 
beans with some of the new instant 
minced onion. Add % teaspoon of 
the moisture-free onion to % cup 
water and a package of frozen 
beans. Cook until barely tender. 





SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Palate - Pleasing Is 
The Plentiful Papaya 


Useful from plant to seed, it’s 
a good source of vitamins... 
and low in calories, too! 


By LORA A. KISER 


ae is one fruit that is useful from plant to seed. 
The tree is an attractive addition to landscaping. The fruit is used 
in a variety of ways. Even the seeds are eaten. And the family whose 


garden provides a surplus of fruit 
will find that chickens and turkeys 
consider it a toothsome addition to 
their diet. 

What's more, papaya is a good 
source of vitamins A and C; a fair 
source of vitamin B*. Also, it’s low 
in calories . . . a fact that endears 
it to a pound-conscious public. 

Lime or lemon juice perks up the 
flavor of papaya. It can be eaten 
“on the half shell”—that is, cut into 
halves—with or without seeds. 
When the seeds are bruised and 
vinegar added, they can be used 
in salad dressing. 

Since the trees bear year-round 
in the sub-tropical climate of 
southern Florida, the fruit is usually 
available in our markets. It takes 
well to canning, preserving, or 
freezing; so there's never a scarcity, 
even when frosts or heavy rains 
diminish the supply. 

Here are some recipes for this 
appetizing and abundant fruit. Un- 
less otherwise specified, the in- 
gredients may be either fresh or 
canned fruit. 

Mixed Fruit Cocktail in 
Grapefruit Shells 
3 grapefruit 
' medium-sized papaya 
large banana 
or 4 kumquats 


slices pineapple 


VY, cup guava juice OR guava slices 


sugar, to taste 
fresh mint 
Halve grapefruit. With a corer 
or sharp shears, cut a circular piece 
from center of each half; be care- 
ful not to cut through the skin. 
With a grapefruit knife, loosen and 


SERVICE TO 
AGRICULTURE 


SINCE 1910 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Flood — Furrow — Sprinkler 
Send for FREE Layout chart and Information or 
Contact Your Nearest Dealer 


W. R. AMES CO. 


4511 E. Osborne’+ Tampa, Florida 
1001 Dempsey Rd. * Milpitas, California 


remove pen section from mem- 
brane and skin. Firm shells—in 
cold water—until serving time. 

Peel and slice papaya, banana; 
slice kumquats very thin. Mix 
fruits together; add guava juice (if 
used) and sugar; chill thoroughly. 
Garnish with fresh mint; serve in 
cold grapefruit shells. 

Note: Leftover mixed fruit may 
be served at breakfast, with ice- 
cream or pudding. It is a delectable 
dessert as served with a custard, 
whipped cream, or marshmallow 
sauce. 


Papaya-Kumquat En Casserole 

Butter a casserole. Peel and seed 
1 medium-sized, firm, ripe papaya; 
slice for convenience serving. 

Alternate layers of (a) papaya 
sprinkled with brown sugar and 
(b) very thinly sliced kumquats 
OR a few slices or sections of 
orange. 

Combine % cup honey and 4 
cup orange juice; pour over cas- 
serole. Top with fine bread crumbs 
mixed with equal quantity of brown 
sugar. Dot liberally with butter. 

Bake at 350° for about 45 
minutes. (Baste with more orange 
juice and honey if it threatens to 
burn.) Serve with whipped cream 
or vanilla ice cream. 

Papaya Citrus Salad 
cup ripe papaya, peeled and cut in 
l-inch slices 
cup grapefruit sections 
cup orange sections 
> cup kumquats, thinly sliced 

small sweet pepper, diced 
young onions, cut fine 
stalks celery, cut fine 

', cup carrots, shredded 

Blend all ingredients together 
gently. Place on cold crisp lettuce, 
romaine, or endive. Sprinkle with 
2 tablespoons or more finely 
chopped parsley. 

Serve with well-seasoned snappy 
French dressing and with salad 
wafers or cheese straws. 


Papaya, Green 

Wash and peel papaya. Precook 
for 4 minutes. 

Combine 3% cups sugar, 1 cup 
vinegar, 1 cup water, % ounce 
ginger root, 2 tablespoons cinna- 
mon stick; boil and strain. 

Pour spiced syrup over pre- 
cooked papayas. Bring to a boil; 
pack hot in sterilized jars. Cover 
with syrup and seal. Process pint 
jars in water bath for 15 minutes. 


As Southern 
as Grits 


No institution is more deeply rooted in the South 
than our Company. Since our founding 74 years 
ago, we have concentrated on serving the South, 
and only the South, with dependable petroleum 
and allied products. 


Our officers, directors and all members of our 
organization are Southerners. Two-thirds of the 
Company’s dividends are paid to more than 
14,000 of its stockholders living in the five South- 
ern states we serve. Our profits are reinvested 
where we make them—in the South. 


We like to believe that the continued sales lead- 
ership of our products is due to two things: 1) 
their dependable quality; and 2) the fact that we 
are Southerners who think Southern, act Southern 
and inherently observe the customs and courte- 
sies which Southerners appreciate. We’re proud 
to be “As Southern as grits.” 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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TREES — NURSERY STOCK 


BUDDING YOUR VARIETY OF CITRUS NOW 
for Summer and Fall of 1960 and Spring of 
1961 delivery; REGISTERED psorosis and 
xylopsorosis-free or non-registered; on 
lemon, sweet Cleopatra or sour stock 
Limited quantity of trees still available for 
delivery now frite for prices GRAND 
ISLAND NURSERIES, Box 906, Eustis, Fla 

now for 


Nurs 


ervations 
Ocklawaha 


CITRUS TREES—Make Re 
coming season's planting. 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida 


SPECIAL! SCARCE REGISTERED PSOROSIS 


FREE STOCK +,.000 Pineapple on rough 
lemon *,000 Hamlin on rough lemon. Up 
to 1%" caliper, $2.00 each. Orders of 500 
or more delivered free Inspection invited 
Call for appointment, GLendale 3-465 7 day 
or GLendale 43-4433, night. WARD'S NUR 
SERY, ING Box #46, Avon Park, Florida 


For Sale; citrus trees, common varieties, ome 


fancy varieties. State inspected, some certi 
fied. Seed and seedlings for sale. Will con 
tract, bud, and grow variety of your choic« 
on cleo, sour, or lemon, Delivery Fall o 
1960, Spring of 1961. J. R. HALL, Phone 
State 7-5219%, P. O. Box 117, Yalaha, Flo: 
ida 

CITRUS TREES QUALITY Registered and 
Non-registered Citrus Trees Popular Vari 
eties Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Root 
Stocks Complete Planting Service if 
needed. ADAMS CITRUS NURSERY, Win- 
ter Haven, CY 3-60 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Registered psor- 


osis-free and xylopsorosis-free Hamlin for 
scion groves Valencia on lemon, budded 
from progeny of registered nucellar seed- 
ling. Contract now for Fall ‘60 requirements 


scion-rootstock 
non-registered 


to assure delivery of desired 


combinations, registered or red 
Certified free of burrowing nematode. WEST 
VOLUSIA NURSERIES, Route 2, Box 518 


DeLand, Florida. Phone: REdwood 4-1315 
Ghuality citrus trees for sale Registered or 
certified All popular varieties EAST 
HILLSBORO CITRUS NURSERY, partici- 
pant in Budwood Registration Program 
Valrico, Florida, Phone: Tampa 49-4655 
FOR SALE Few extra fine quality citrus 
trees left for June lst delivery Budwood 
earefully selected from our groves Trees 
grown from “seed to trees” in Virgin soil, 
certified nematode free Nursery site ap- 
proved by State Plant Board. 3M Valencias 


400 Hamlins, 300 Murcotts 
Have 40M rough lemon, 


3M Pineapples, 
all on rough lemon 





15M sour orange liners will bud your vari- 
ety for Spring 1961 delivery WADE H 
WARDLAW, Box 83, Phone 3812, Frost- 
proof, Florida 

1,500 Sweet Seedling Orange buds on Cleo 
root, % to %, $1.30; Selected Sweet 
Seedlings for cold spots 10¢. Way Nurs- 
erles, Box 953, Winter Haven, Fila. 

Registered Budwood Parent Trees. Four var- 


jieties grapefruit, Seminole, Tangelo, Satsuma, 
Tangerine. Three cents per bud. Inspector's 
count WALTER KERSEY, Route 5, Box 
519, Tampa 4, Florida 


LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEY or 

High Production 
price list. OTTO 
Prairie, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN, 
SWISS from Wisconsin's 
Herds Write for free 
VANDERBURG, North 


BERKSHIRES 
Points. Beast 
Write, come 
BERKSHIRE 
burg, Tenn 


WE SHIP TO ALL Express 
Unrelated breedings any age 
eall, SO 2-4300, GAITHER 
FARM, Route 2, Lawrence- 


Black Poland China and 
top sows. World famous 
Landrace boars: Blue Ribbon winning top 
son of $6,000.00 boar Bruntown Conquest, 
top son from Sisk’s World's Record Litter, 
gain-tested son of Certified Meat Sire Por- 
ter’s Ace. All three proven meat-type hogs. 
Quantity orders trucked. Come visit. Over- 
night bunkhouse, free. TAYLOR BROTHERS 
PUREBRED SWINE BREEDERS, Alma, 
Georgia, Box 306, Phones 4891, 3611. 


We hold the Ace!! 
LANDRACE! 100 


REGISTERED ANGUS HERD~—-Five bred cows, 
eight bred heifers. Three service bulls 
Ankonian & Eileenmere Ancestry. C. KEL- 
SEY, Goshen, New York 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail 
to: Tin Pan Alley, Inc., 1650 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y 


- WANTED TO BUY 


ATTENTION !—Citrus Growers— Don't burn 
up those seedling trees——We buy seedling 
orangewood. Highest prices paid. or 
write, FLORIDA ORANGEWOOD 
1527 LaSalle St., Tampa, Fla. 88-9421. 
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SEEDS — PLANTS 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT | 


MISCELLANEOUS 








enmnenndieedieen Sinenenaami 
PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS, EARLY HAIRY | Closing out large farm, have most any tpye LARGE STOCK —All patterns used office 


INDIGO, and CLOVER. All high 
quality, new crop 


prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, P.O. 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 


ALYCE 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grown from virus- 


free foundation stock Florida Ninety, Blake- 
more, Albrittan, Tennessee Beauty, Aroma, 
Klondike. Pocahontas and Dixieland—100 
$2.00: 200 $2.00: 500——-$6.50: 1000 
$12.00. EVERBEARING* Gem, Superfection 
and Streamliner—25—$1.00; 100-—-$3.00; 
200—$5.00 All postpaid. Complete price 
list with planting instructions free. IDEAL 
FRUIT FARM AND NURSERY, Stilwell, 
Okla 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢ 
How to quickly improve health, figure, vi- 
tality. MEDICINES OF NATURE, 38p, 50¢ 
the 7 free agencies of healing everywhere 
available. SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH 
FOOD, 50¢ Year round luscious food, vi- 
tamins, minerals. SPECIAL, ALL 38 for a 
dollar bill Money back guarantee, from 
M-PRESS, Coalmont 157, Tennessee. 


Flordagrand var. 
especially for Fla 
HENRY A. SIMP- 
Fla. 


PLANTS, 
or Fla 
10, $5 pp. 
Acres, Geneva, 


released by lt 
50¢ ea 


Lucky 


soils, 


SON, % 


Available now. Write for | 





Sour Orange seeds, shade dried. $55.00 bush- 
el, $2.00 quart, F.O.B. G. B,. HOLLAND 
Box 118, Oxford, Fla 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS Portoricans, 
200—$1.00 500—$2.00 1000-—$ 3.50; 
10,000-—830.00 Nancy Hall, All Golds 
Gold Rush, “Bunch” Portoricans, 200 
$1.25; 50 0—$ 2.50 1000—8 4.00; 
10,000--$35.00 Quick shipments, bert | 
quality plants. Growing quide free. TEN- 


NESSEE PLANT COMPANY 


Gleason, Tenn 





HAIRY INDIGO The ideal cover crop 
groves, also pasture sowing Early Type 
100 Ibs $24.00, Regular type 100 Ibs 

$27.00. Quantity discounts. A. M. PRE- 
VATT, Phone 2104, tieville, Florida. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS: GUARANTEED 
Improved Portoricos 200 $1.00; 500 
$2.00; 1000 $3.50 5000—$16.25. 
Nancy Halls, “Vinele Portoricos, Geor- 
wia Reds, Gold Rush, Redgolds 200—31.25 
»00-——-$2.50; 1000—84.00; 5000 
FREE “Growing Potatoes Every where” 


STEELE PLANT COMPANY, Gleason, Tenn 
BUILDING SUPPLY 
NEW 9 x 12 foot elear plastic tespecline. $2 


postpaid. Dozen $15. RIDER BROTHERS, 
Burt 3, Michigan 


DOGS — PETS 


Pekingese, Chihuahua 
Terriers, Pet Monkeys 
ley, Ala 


, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
Pete Motley, Wad- 


Shepherd Puppies, father 
LOOKOUT KENNELS, 
Phone 8714 


Registered German 
Rin Tin Tin'’s Son 
Jacksonville, Texas 


Healthy 
AKC 
good 
South 


Beautiful Red 
Litter Registered 
hunting strains 
Miami, Florida 


Irish Setter 
six weeks 
$50.00 
Phone 


pups. 
old from 
Box 757, 
MO 11-2054 
RAT TERRIER PUPPIES 
CRUSADERS KENNELS, 


Bred for 
Stafford, 


ratters. 
Kansas. 


ENGLISH SETTERS Pointers, well trained, 
aleo Puppies. WILL GHERKS, New London, 
Wisconsin 

CREEKSIDE ENGLISH 
$12.00. Guaranteed Heelers. Watchdogs 
and Children’s Pal. Older partly-trained on 
cattle, $25.00. CREEKSIDE KENNELS, 
Beardsley, Minnesota 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SHEPHERD PUPS, 


HOMEMAKER BARGAINS: 500 Quilt or 
NEW Lace pieces: or 100 things mixed 
(used or new) Hosiery, Toys, Sewing, Book- 
lets, Trinkets, Jewelry, Antiques explain. 
Adult - Child Each offer $3.00. Postage 
10 pounds. TEACHER, 873, Haines Falls, 
New York. Room For Rent. 


UP TO $100.00 WEEKLY sparetime at home, 
using Scissors, Typewriter or Sewing ma- 
chine! Send 25¢ for interesting Catalog! 
STILLWATER, Box 887-Y, Morris Plains, 
New Jersey 


TIRES 


for 


equipment you may want. Write P. O. 
Box 525, Perrine, Florida, or call Perrine 
CE 5-3085 after 6 P.M. 

SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders. 
VAUGHN MFG. COMPANY, Waseca, Min- 
nesota. 

4 H.P. GARDEN ROTARY TILLER TRAC- 
TOR Combined, % price special $99.00. 
UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 W. Tenth, 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 

Sixty four 20° Igths Ames 5” 
perforated for sprinkling, 
$18 per Igth. Phone JU 
RING, 1599 Ridge Rd., 


aluminum pipe, 
used very little, 


44928. G. HER- 
Largo, Florida. 


7M Worthington Pump 250 ft. Hose, $200.00. 
Route 4, Box 590, Miami 56, Florida. 


PERSONAL 


$10,000,000 IN PRIZES given away yearly. 
Help yourself to some! Booklet. “How To 
Win Prize Contests”, $1.00—-STILLWATER 
Box Y-337, Morris Plains, New Jersey. 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICK BARGAINS: $5.75—100 COD. 
Rocks, Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Price 
at hatchery. SURPLUS CHICK CO., Miles- 
burg 33, Pa. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


KILL BITTERWEEDS, wild onions and dog 
fennel with R-H WEED RHAP. Low cost. 
Will not injure grass, grains; not poisonous. 
For free information write ,REASOR-HILI 











CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville 
Arkansas. 
KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 


foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear. 
with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2,4-D 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILI 
CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
36X, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Make money raising Guinea 
Mink or Chinchillas for us. 
information. KEENEY 


Freedom, Pa. 





pigs, Rabbits, 
Write for free 
BROTHERS, New 


SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
ences required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 


ORGANIZATIONS—Sell new and fascinating 


Sweater Guards. Cost 75¢ — Retails for 
$1.00. $9.00 per dozen assorted colors. 
F. REIDENBAKER, P. D. Box 14, Palmy- 
ra, New Jersey. 

BIG MONEY, ADVERTISING specialty sales- 
man. Exceptional opportunity. KLING- 
STEDTS, Canton 2, Ohio. 

Raise fishworms for us. Free details. GOLD- 


EN FARMS, Lubbock 3, Texas. 

BIG MONEY using telephone at home. No 
investment! Complete details, $1.00 (In- 
formation Free). STILLWATER, Box J-337, 
Morris Plains, New Jersey. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


SERVICE THAT SAVES MONEY: Consult- 
ants, Supervisors, Management, and com- 
plete services for ranch, grove, farm, 
timber, and _ wildlife lands; Accounting, 
income tax, appraisals, loans; Livestock 
buying, brokers, shippers; Specializing in 
Florida. The South and Latin America. Se 
Habla Espanol. FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL 
SERVICE, P. O. Box 1429, Plant City, Fla. 
Phone 2-2931. 


FARM SIGNS 
FARM SIGNS, all wording, metal, enamel, NO 
TRESPASSING, etc. Free sample-catalog, 


write, SIGNS, 54 Hamilton, Auburn New 
York, Dept. B. 


BEES—BEESWAX 











AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
Wheels, Chains, most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 295, Phone 2-513 1, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


BRAND NEW BARGAIN PRICE, 18-26, 8-ply 
Good Year rice tires, 4 available. THE 
ADWELL CORPORATION, Box 87, Pekin, 
Illinois, 





BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT YIELDS, 
require little attention. Big profits. Sting- 
proof equipment. Factory prices save 25 %. 
Free advice from experienced bee men. Free 
catalogue. WALTER T. KELLEY COM- 
PANY, Dept. G, Clarkson, Kentucky. 





FOR SALE—Pure Beeswax for budding. RAN- 





DALL’S WAX WORKS, Umatilla, Fla. 





furniture in attractive appearance and ready 


for use. ig savings. USED OFFICE 
FURNITURE SUPER MARKET, 104 North 
Franklin Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 
2-7445. 

NOW YOU CAN FISH in the weeds, right 
where the fish are, with best Weedless 
lures made. Write for catalog. WEEDLESS 


BAIT COMPANY, Aitkin, Minnesota 


TRUCK delivery—aAlfalfa pellets, Hay, Grain 
Ask or samples and our quotations 
SCHWAB BROS. MILLS, INC., New Bavaria 


Ohio, Phone 3156. 
OVER 500 Buttons $1.00 Postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. WHOLESALE BUTTONS 


6221 Edgewood, Niagara Falls, N. Y 

SADDLES—Western-English plus all types 
of riding equipment. Send 10¢ for 48 page 
catalogue. (Dealers Wanted). H. R. MILLER 
SADDLE CO., 5904 Prospect, Kansas City 
Mo. 


MAKE YOUR WILL! Simple. Inexpensive 
Will forms $1.00. NATIONAL, Box 48313- 
FF, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 

VACATION? Try Grand Vue Inn, Alton Bay. 
New Hampshire. Reasonable, Breath-taking 
Restful, Cool. 

MAPLE SYRUP: No. 1 Grade, 1 gal 
$7.50, % gal. $4.25, postpaid to Florida 

ARTHUR YOUNG, Cherry Creek, New York 


Table 


ENJOY THE LUXURY OF HOME MADE 
VINE, delicious to taste, and aid to diges- 


tion and good for the health. Send $2.00 
for complete instructions, “The Art Of 
Wine Making.” GIUSEPPE GENEROSA, 
Box 163, Fair Haven Station, New Haven 


13, Conn. 


1000 THREE-LINE 


NAME AND ADDRESS 
LABELS, $1.00. WELLNITZ SERVICE 
Pine Island, Minn. 

PLASTIC CLOTHS. TWO CLEAR 9x 12 
$1.25. TRIPLEWEIGHT Tarpaulin 9 x12’ 
$1.98, 9 x 20’—$3.24. Postpaid. Plastic to 
40 x 100’. ADVAL, Box 489Y, Hackensack 


N. J 


Redwood letters up to 15 in. high for making 


outdoor signs. Excellent for farms, Road 
stands, Gas stations, Grange halls, Stores 
Fire houses, Motels, etc. Sample 10 in. letter 


sent for $1.00. Information sent on request 
RALPH COOKE, 524-A Kenwood Avenue 
Delmar, New York. 


PURE WHALE ESSENCE, including emulsi- 


fied bone. Liquid Whale Plant Food, 12- 
ounce can $1. Blue Whale Story of Easier 
Gardening Free. ACME PEAT PRODUCTS, 


Route 2, Dept. G.R., Richmond, B. C. 


GOODBYE ULCERS: My $2.95 booklet gives 
a simple home Remedy. Pains must go and 
normal eating restored or money refunded 
RAY PIKE, Dewey, Oklahoma. 


EARTHWORMS 


WIGGLERS or NIGHT CRAWLERS. We can 
fill your needs. Write BLACKJACK WORMS 
Marietta 2, Georgia. 





RAISE RED AFRICAN Hybrid Earthworms 
Millions ready 1,000 — $4.00; 5,000 
$17.50. Count, live delivery and shipped 
eo KELLY’S WORM RANCH, Burgaw 
y. C, 


FLOWERS 


CANNAS: Retail, Wholesale—Pfitzer’s Operas 
Standard Varieties. SMITH’S CANNAS, 
Kerrville, Texas. 





LARGE DAYLILIES—Texas Sunrise, Texas 
Star, Port, Purple Waters, Sweetbrier, Gold- 
swept, Baldcourtier, Jungleprince, Desert- 
star, Lonestar. Many others. 30 asst. $5.50 
LENA CALDWELL, Rt. 1, Box 125A, Dade- 
ville, Alabama. 





SPECIALIZE IN BETTER BLOOMING DAY- 
LILIES. MRS. ANNIS SIMS, Flintville, 
Tennessee. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


JUMBO KODACOLOR SPECIAL! 8 exposure 
rolls developed and printed $2.00, with ad 
12 exposure rolls $3.00. Failures refunded 
Fast service. For free mailers, write FIL- 
MAIL, Box 3208, Dept. F., St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling 
enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
postcard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we've been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company, 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


(Continued on Next Page) 








May, 1960 


Give Dairy Cows 
Plenty of Grains 


M OST DAIRY FARMERS, recent Cor- 
nell University research revealed, 
don't give their cows enough to eat. 

The average cow will produce up 
to five pounds more milk a day if 
her menu includes 20 pounds of 
good grains. The studies disclosed, 
however, that most dairymen give 
their cows less than 15 pounds. 

According to researcher J. K. 
Loosli, the amount of grain a cow 
should get depends partly on the 
animal’s inherited potential and 
partly on the quality of forage she 
is getting. 

Some cows, added Loosli, should 
get even more grain—especially if 
the hay is low in quality. The re- 
port said that cows brought to the 
university for study give 1,000 to 
3,000 pounds more milk a year 
when their feed is increased. 

Other research at Cornell showed 
that cows give more milk and gain 
more weight on concentrate mix- 
tures containing distillers grains 
than some other protein feeds. 

Milk production averaged 42.4 
pounds tor cows fed corn distillers 
grain. Cows given linseed meal 
produced only 39.7 pounds of milk 
daily. 





FARM MARKET PAGE 


(Continued from Page 26) 


REAL ESTATE 

21 a. with 2 houses, 3 bedrooms, some furni- 
ture ea., 1 small apt. Good garages. Deep 
well. 17 a. pasture, rest good garden land, 
lie mi. from town, all conveniences $22,500. 
E. M. BRADBURY, 7th & Jones Ave., Haines 
City, Florida 


30 a., 12 have been cultivated, 18 with fair 
growth long leaf pine. 6 rm. dwelling; store, 
gas station combination, barn, $5,500. Ph. 
TE 6-2534. DREW PADGETT, Box 175, 


Ponce de Leon, Fla. 


Orange Grove Possibility Invest South Flor- 
ida’s great Potential. 25% discount first 
100 A L. D. Gleason, 420—17th Ave. &., 
Naples, Florida. 


5 a.. 350 citrus trees, half fenced, 2 bedroom 
modern house, 14 mi. N. Ocala on blacktop 
road, $9000 with $4000 down, bal. on terms. 
HERMAN MAURER, R. 2, Box 55, Citra, 


llorida. 


WANTED—10 or more acres. Modern home, 
eash deal, details to—BERKSHIRE GUN 
RACK, Six Lakes, Michigan. 


Organic Half Acre on paved street within city 
limits. Fenced in. High and dry. Two 
charming four room cottages, originally 
frame, now with asbestos siding. Walls and 


ceiling insulated. Each electrically equipped, | 


including 12 cu. ft. upright freezer. One 
with air conditioner Sixteen foot wide 
garages, one with complete bath, other with 
extra toilet. Tool and fertilizer house. Com- 
post bins. Bearing avocado, mango, lychee, 
pecan and citrus trees. Other smal] fruits. 
Price, $29,750.00. MARTHA DAUGHS, 
1600—20th Ave. N., St. Petersburg 13, Fla. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog ! 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 9252- 
E7, Kansas City, Missouri. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. TERM SOON, 
Free Catalog. Reisch Auction School, Mason 
City 27, Iowa. 





BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated folder. 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 


RAINBOW plant food and service 


your top profit-making combination 


Believing that the finest quality fertilizer deserves 
the best in service follow-through, IMC Rainbow 
men work hard to understand and help in all 
management areas. In the picture above Larry 
Mclver (left) checks with W. J. Folsom, Mims, 
Florida...during his fertilizer spreading operation. 

“These Rainbow fellows believe in following a 
job through and seeing that it is done right,” says 
Mr. Folsom, “and Rainbow Plant Food has helped 
me produce top yields year after year. But you 
know, the thing I really appreciate is the way the 
Rainbow folks take an interest in my total opera- 
tion . . . helped me take soil tests and select proper 
application rates.” 


YOUR RAINBOW PLANT FOOD MAN 
IS READY TO HELP YOU WITH: 


most complete soil testing in Florida 
application recommendations for lime 
advice on soil conditioning 

counsel on fertil- 

ity levels 

recommenda- 

tions of proper 

plant food 

specialized help 

in fungus and 

insect control 

the best pre- 

mium plant food 


Take a tip from Mr. Folsom and get acquainted 
with the Rainbow Plant Food man in your area. 


Products for Growth*™ 
*Trodemark 


PLANT FOOD DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois + Plant Locations: Mulberry, Jacksonville, Pensacola, Florida 20-60 


NORTHERN DISTRICT S. M. Lufkin, Jr 


| SALES MANAGER Box 612 
| G. H. Richardson Atmore, Alabama 


Box 3072 MSS 
Tallahassee, Florida D. W. Maxwell 


Box 227 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVES— Lake City, Florida 


& GC Somtey SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Box 55 


Opp, Alabama SALES MANAGER 
G. T. Hackney 
Cc. S. Bevis Box 942 
Corner Seminole & Pawnee Fort Pierce, Florida 


Madison, Florida 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVES— 


c. E. DeBolt G. W. Hammette 


1602 Rose Avenue Box 326 
Ocala, Florida Orlando, Florida 
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. L. Melver 
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WwW. M. Keen 
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Box 674 
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1834 Peninsular Drive 
W. T. Rucker, Je. Haines City, Florida 
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Editorial Comment 


Good Bye, Old Friend 
W. \ Natruan Mayo became Commissioner of Agriculture 


back in 1923, the Grower was an adolescent teen-ager. Florida agricul- 
ture was the backbone of the state's e« onomy. Nevertheless, tarming was 
new here; it had a big future in front of it, and it desperately needed a 


big man to guide it up the road. 

Chances are that Nathan Mayo rode up to his new job in Tallahassee 
in a Model T Ford. Reflection on that automobile offers a good mental 
picture of agriculture then. Florida 
was not only trying to develop its 
agriculture, it had a fervor 
for bringing new citizens into the 
sparsely-settled One-mule 
farming was gradually being de- 
cimated by the mechanical age. 

Nathan Mayo was a young man 
then, from working in 
his own fields in Marion County— 
and not too experi need in the pro- 
fession of government. Many of the 
observers him take his 
office there perhaps looked upon 
the small young man as just another 
office holder who would spend his 
numbered months in Tallahassee. 
This little giant virtually attacked the office he 
as a big part of his job, the responsibility to help promote 


also 


state. 


suntanned 


Ww ho Saw 





But they 
held. He 


the population and economic fiber of the state through the channels of 


were wrong 


saw 


And sell he did. 

Yet his primary devotion was to the farmer himself, 
knew his problems. He saw 
began to carve 


agriculture 


and Nathan Mayo 
a great need for marketing facilities and he 
farm markets, by one, into our present bustling net 
work of markets. He saw the need for quality in Florida products and 
fought effectively against shipping inferior produce, such as green fruit. 
He aided in dozens of ways the growth of Florida’s big cattle industry. 


one 


Nathan Mayo grew with his office and he was willing to change with 
the times. When a vast reorganization of his department was advocated, 
he went along with the general plan. He could be adamant in his own 
convictions, but he could always see another's point of view. 

Let us not forget that Nathan Mayo was much more than Commissioner 
of Agriculture. He was the senior member of the state cabinet for a 
quarter of a century. His work for Florida went far beyond matters speci- 
fically agricultural. We must recognize a great debt to him for the dis- 
tinguished service he has given all Florida, 

We could not rightfully memorialize Nathan Mayo without acknow!l- 
edging that we differed, quite heatedly at times, with him in certain 
matters and ways within the operation of his office. But we never ques- 
tioned his motives or integrity. 

Now he is gone. We say that Nathan Mayo has been a unique blessing 


to Florida and its agriculture. 
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He has been a bulwark of honest forthrig 


government in Florida. His monuments are left behind him as evidenc: 
his good works. He has made a better life possible for the barefoot i 
boy of yesterday and the farm youth of tomorrow. 














Farm ~f Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, prepared through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. | 





Immunization A gainst Diseases 


™ 
co. HEALTH doesn’t 


just mean the absence of diseases; 
it also means a feeling of well- 
being, physically and mentally. 

Accomplishment of this goal re- 
quires many different things of 
your family doctor. Among these, 
obviously, is the elimination of ill- 
ness by means of medicines, care, 
and surgery. 

But your doctor also must be on 
guard against errors in function or 
habit which tend to make disease 
more likely (some of the diseases 
of advancing age, for example) 
Thirdly, he will use “shots” and 
vaccinations to protect you and 
your children against certain infec- 
tions and easily preventable dis- 
eases. 

This last is highly important in 
modern medicine . . . and a major 
factor in any program of good 
health conservation. Immunizations 
not only prevent disease; they also 
contribute to that all-important 
teeling of security and well-being 
which is a part of over-all good 
health. 

Immunizations are today almost 
universally used in early childhood 
to protect against the more serious 
infectious diseases. The American 
Medical Association, the American 
Academy of Pediatrics, and most 
boards of health now join in recom- 
mending the injection of three 
doses of triple vaccine—which pro- 
tects very effectively against 
diphtheria, whooping cough, and 
tetanus—a month apart during the 
first year of life. 

Booster injections of this familiar 
“three-way shot” are usually given 
at the age of two, at the time of 


entering school, and whenever t! 
child is exposed to the diseases 
Vaccination against smallpo 


also is carried out during the first 
few months of life. Revaccinations 
are recommended every _ three 
vears. 


Today, many town and country 
health departments require 
spread smallpox vaccination. And 
most school boards make it man 
datory before a child can enroll 


wide 


Latest addition to the list 
diseases partially or wholly pr 
ventable by active immunization is 
poliomyelitis. 

Most American children are 
protected against this disease by 
injections of Salk vaccine. Thes: 
can be given to infants under a year 
of age with practically no dange: 
of adverse reaction. 

Other diseases against which ar 
active immunity can be produced 
include scarlet fever and typhoid 
fever (the latter is still present in 
cae areas of the country). Im- 
munizations also can be give 
against such diseases as mumps 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, and 
certain types of pneumonia. 

For persons traveling to foreign 
countries, immunization is available 
against yellow fever, cholera, ty 
phus fever, bubonic plague, and 
other scourges. 

Less complete—but nonetheless 
important—protection can be given 
against tuberculosis by the use ot 
various vaccines such as BCG 
Anti - tuberculosis 


now 


immunization 
while not a matter for widespread 
use, can be very important in 
specific cases of special hazard 
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Citrus Institute (Continued from Page 3 


(with special consideration of the 
stubborn disease problem)’—Dr. 
. F. L. Childs, plant pathologist, 
USDA Horticultural Station, Or- 
lando. 

“Cold Protection Methods” will 
be described by various panel 
speakers. They and their topics are 
as follows: 

“Heaters”—Elton Clemmons, pro- 
duction manager, Wartman Estate 
Groves, Citra; Robert Sorrells, Sor- 
rells Fruit Company, Arcadia. 

“Wind Machines’—Arch Updike 
Jr., Alcoma Groves, Lake Wales; 
Franklin Ward, Ward’s Nursery 
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Avon Park; Don Bryan, production 
manager, Lake Garfield Groves, 
Bartow. 

“Chemicals’—Dr. C. H. Hender- 
schott, assistant plant pathologist, 
Lake Alfred Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

“Irrigation” —George O. Nord- 
mann, West Volusia Nursery, De- 
Land; T. S. Dorrance Jr., general 
manager, Tropical Farm, Lake 
Placid. 

“Over-All Cold Protection”’—War- 
ren O. Johnson, meteorologist-in- 
charge, Federal-State Frost Warn- 
ing System, Lakeland. 


For bigger, healthier TOMATOES 


1 


BEN FRANKLIN* 


AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


Tomatoes that are dwarfish, spotty and quick to develop blos- 
som-end rot often indicate that the soil is lacking calcium. 
Here’s where BEN FRANKLIN Agricultural Gypsum can do an 
important job for you. By fortifying soil with generous amounts 
of neutral calcium (the calcium most quickly utilized by 
plants), BEN FRANKLIN makes your next tomato crop grow 
bigger, healthier. And it helps you farm better by doing six 


other important jobs besides: 


© Supplies sulfate sulfur 


@ Stimulates soil micro-organisms 

e@ Conserves nitrogen in manure 

e@ Improves drainage of wet soils 

@ Breaks up plowpans and compacted soils 


e Clears muddy ponds 


For more information on BEN FRANKLIN Agricultural Gypsum, 
see vour County Agent, or write for Bulletin IGL-502, Dept. 
FGR-02, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Serving Modern Soil Science 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


*T.M Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AN ELECTRIC TOOL SHOP 


speeds up repairs 
saves delays 
and money 


Basic power tools such as a 
grinder, drill and saw are prac- 
tical for so many jobs. And 
make sure you have plenty 
of good lighting for safety. 
Electricity costs so little and 
does so much. 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


“Leer 


Answers to Questions on Page 2) 


1. A decision not determined by 
statute; a discretionary decision. 

2. Herbert Hoover. 

3. Very helpful, they eat many 
garden insects. 

4. An author or compiler of a 
dictionary or lexicon. 

5. Yes, it contains a small amount 


Bags of mixed fertilizer containing Hi-D 
are loaded on a citrus grower’s truck. 


' j 
re 
et . 





Practically all fertilizer manufacturers 
in Florida now use Hi-D in their mixed 
goods because there is no other ammo- 
nium nitrate like it! Hi-D is made by an 
exclusive patented process which re- 
sults in special-shape granules that 
assure the most accurate and even dis- 
tribution of nitrogen throughout the 
mix. Strong and of high density, Hi-D 
granules resist break-up during han- 
dling. Hi-D is super dry, too. It stays 
dry longer—in storage, in handling, and 
in the field, even on hot, sticky days. 


Hi-D Ammonium Nitrate is unloaded 
from a freight car and put in storage. 
Hi-D stores extremely well. And Hi-D 
does not gum-up, won't clog, cake or 
bridge. It always flows freely. 


Hi-D is dumped into an elevator on its 
way to being incorporated in a mixed fer- 
tilizer. Mixed goods containing Hi-D fur- 
nish the grower both nitrate and ammonia 
nitrogen—the two key types that all crops 
do best on. In mixed goods—there is no 
other ammonium nitrate like Hi-D. 
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of the drug called theobromine. 

6. Into some layer of your un- 
conscious mind. 

7. Rounder flounder. 

8. One eye, as it develops, grad 
ually moves to the side of the 
other; eventually both eyes will be 
on the same a: 

9. About a century old. 

10. More rapid, the pulse in 
creases in aaa to increase the 
output of blood. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION Gy 


550 Glenn St., S. W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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tural economics, agricultural engi- Dean George Thornton—saying the 

’ . : neering, agricultural extension, more education, the more the earn 
(Careers in Agriculture (Continued from Page 9 agronomy, animal husbandry and ing power—cite the following { 

nutrition, bacteriology, botany, ures gathered by the National Edu 

dairy science, entomology, food cation Association showing the 


technology and nutrition, forestry, average value of a college educa 

fruit crops, general agriculture, _ tion: 
in supplying farmers. These three throughout the country) is mod- ornamental horticulture, plant path- In his life time, a young man 
groups make up about 40% of the ernizing its curriculum. Dean ology, poultry husbandry, soils, with eight years of schooling 
nation’s working force. Brooker says it is equipped and vegetable crops, veterinary science, (grammar school) can expect to 
staffed to give the best possible vocational agriculture, and other earn $116,000; one with four years 
training in fields. of high school, $165,000; with one 
Agricultural chemistry, agricul- Dean Brooker and Assistant to three years of college, $190,000 


Thus the field is wide open; the 
demand for trained people, great; 
the opportunities for income and 
satisfaction, unexcelled. Graduates 
of the University of Florida’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture go into re ni - 
munerative work of all kinds. Th A D aL 

Some of them take graduate e £TiCco l erence. ee 
study and enter teaching, research, 
or extension fields. Here remuner- * e 
ation will never be a prime con- Experienced agTronol H BERS 
sideration. Satisfactions, however, 
will be many 

Others go into farming, ranching 
grove, and truck operations. Some 
enter agricultural journalism in its 
many attractive phases. Still others 
enter the many phases of agri 
business and service producers of 
farm products. 

And some even enter other pro 
fessions. But they seldom regret 
having trained in agriculture 

Graduates of agricultural col- 
leges, and farm people themselves, 
are not unknown in the field of pol- 
itics and public service in Florida. 

One—Daniel T. McCarty—became 
governor of this state. Others oc- 
cupy prominent positions in the 
State Legislature. Currently, lead 
ing contenders for a major cabinet 
post—Commissioner of Agriculture 

are College of Agriculture gradu- 

ates 











To better serve the new agricul 
ture, the University of Florida Col- 
lege of Agriculture in Gainesville 
(as are most colleges of agriculture 


PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER I?» + 


Trained Agrico came takes borings for a 
» 2 representative soil sample. He notes your 
for the new season crop rotation, past yields, soil type, drainage 
and other field characteristics. 
Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 


Supplies 
© Experienced Agrico agronomists study the cropping history of your fields and soil analyses 

in making sound, practical recommendations to fit your individual farm operation. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 


BOX 150 - - TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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and one with four or more years 
of college, $368,000. 

That’s a pretty profitable return 
on your investment in college! 


Lack of finances, incidentally, 
need not necessarily keep a young 
person from attending college. 
Where there’s a will, there could 
be a way. 


opportunities to work in college 
laboratories to help pay expenses 
after the freshman year. 

Young men graduating from high 
school who would like to train for 
one of the many agricultural pro- 
fessions should talk to the county 
agents in their home counties. Or 
they may address a request for 
information to: 


Not all those who direct farm, 
ranch, and grove operations so 
successfully today are college grad- 
uates. But the complexities of 
growing crops and livestock—and 
of harvesting, packing, processing, 
transporting, and merchandising 
them—are increasing. 

All farming today is an extremely 
technical business, one in which the 


atories, sk ‘ 
lyze your soil sample for available plant food 
content and lime requirements. 


A number of scholarships, for Dr. Marvin 
example, offer help in varying College of Agriculture; Gainesville, takes. For example, the P 


amounts. And there are numerous Florida. 


A. Brooker, Dean; uninformed can make costly mis- 


of growing crops are pro 


help you plan a sound, profitable 
crop management program 


Experienced members of the Agrico Soil Service will make 
personal recommendations on how you can increase your profits 
through more efficient crop and fertilizer management. 


OBODY KNOws your fields better than you. 

But sometimes you need help in planning 
a@ management program that will give you bet- 
ter crop results. And you want that help to 
be personal, honest and intelligent. 

Now, nobody knows all the answers. But 
we do know that the Agrico Program has 
helped thousands of farmers produce higher 
yields and make more profit. 

One important reason for the success of the 
Agrico Program is that trained Agrico agron- 
omists consider your management goals before 
making recommendations. To do this, they 


recommendations are made under the Agrico Program 


, Pia a 


2. Atone of Agrico’s modern Soil Service labor- 3, Complete recommendations on fertilizing 
- fi and liming are discussed with you by your 
local Agrico fieldman, along with other valu- 
able, up-to-date management guides. 


led soil chemists carefully ana- 


work hand-in-hand with local Agrico fieldmen 
who sample your soil and obtain a compre- 
hensive cropping history of your fields. This 
history includes information on your past 
crop yields, your crop rotation, soil type, 
slope and drainage. 

This information, plus an accurate analysis 
of your soil, is considered by Agrico’s experi- 
enced agronomists. Best results come when 
you follow their recommendations using 
special-purpose Agrico fertilizers...formu- 
lated for your crop, soil and area. Contact 
your nearby Agrico agent. 


Mae A 


soil, crops and area, 


AGRICO 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pierce, Pensacola 
And 38 Other Locations in the United States, Canada and Cuba 


slems of 


Best results come when you follow their 
complete recommendations, using the spe- 
cial-purpose Agrico fertilizers made for your 
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plant nutrition, chemistry, horticul- 
ture, pathology, entomology, agri 
cultural engineering, etc. 

Behind the farmer is the geneti 
cist who develops new varieties; 
the soils chemist who tells him 
what’s in the soil; the plant physi 
ologist who tells him what plant 
nutrients are required in the fer 
tilizer, the agricultural enginee: 
who develops his irrigation plant, 
tractors, dises, spray rigs, fertilize: 
spreaders, 

Diseases that attack the grower’s 
trees and crops call for the services 
of the plant pathologist, virologist 
nutritionist, and nematologist. The 
entomologist is called upon to 
identify the farmer's insect pests 
and tell him how to control them 

Industry is clamoring for young 
agricultural college graduates. Not 
able among those crying for trained 
personnel are feed manufacturers 
fertilizer factories, and chemica! 
plants. 

Agricultural career people are 
needed as research scientists in the 
country’s great commercial indus 
tries, in the agricultural experiment 
stations; as teachers, and as sales 
men. Besides, many people ar 
needed in agricultural information 

Careers in agriculture are — for 
the trained person — unlimited! 
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Winter Forage 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Surface spoilage has been a se 
rious problem in bunker and stack 
silos. Trials and ranch experience, 
however, show that plastic or veg 
etative covers have genuine value in 
preventing this wastage. 


The familiar problem of feed 
shortage from fall to spring, we 
have shown, can be solved by the 
two-way approach of longer graz 
ing season and more harvested feed. 
It would also be well to keep the 
following points in mind: 

Well-planned fertilization and 
management of permanent pasture 
can yield earlier spring and later 
fall grazing of grass pastures. 

Dedeiet use of pasture will fur 
nish midwinter grazing; it can be 
applied to any type of improved 
grass, and even to native range. 

Irrigated whiteclover pastures, 
where they can be developed, pro- 
vide a feed source of eisten tine 
value for the cool — and often dry 
— period following January 1. 

Hay and silage reserves can be 
used to fill the gap in feed supply 
when pasture is no longer adequate. 

More forage, made available uni- 
formly throughout the year, and 
harvested supplies will increase cat 
tle weights and breeding perform- 
ance, 
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Potato Stacking Pattern 


Reduces In-Transit Spoilage 


A NEW PATTERN for stacking bags 
of potatoes in truck trailers may cut 
spoilage losses substantially, USDA 
research indicates. 

In-transit temperatures is the key 
to this problem, according to Agri 


cultural Marketing Service special- 
ists. They point out: 

High load temperatures in tran- 
sit often lead to spoilage on the 
trucks. The shelf life of potatoes 
also is reduced, leading to more 


spoilage in wholesale and _ retail 
stores. 

Losses from overheating of po- 
tatoes in transit in warm weather 
have been especially large in ship- 
ments of tender early potatoes from 
southern growing areas to northern 
markets. Similar losses occur in 
shipments of summer potatoes from 
north to south. 


More flow of air, however, lowers 
the temperature. Thus, in-transit 


write for th 


FREE 


BOOKLET 


Contains photographs 
and certified results of field 
tests made here in FLORIDA 
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Nearly a million acres of land will be made more 
productive this year through the use of FTE® 
Fritted Trace Elements in fertilizers and agricultural 
limestone top-dressings. 

There are good reasons for this, all adding up to 
bigger dollar returns per acre, for growers and 
ranchers in Florida and other states with similar 
soil conditions. 

Many Florida soils are lacking in one or more 
minor elements needed for healthy plant growth 
and big crop yields. FTE now supplies them— 
boron, iron, manganese, zinc, copper and molybde- 
num—in a new sure and safe form. Being fritted, 
and slowly soluble on a controlled, predetermined 


The booklet offered is a “‘tell-all’’ piece—how 
FTE was developed, tested, perfected ... 
how it produces better results for growers. 
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potato spoilage is cut. 











basis, FTE stays in the root zones and supplies 
essential trace elements to crops all through the 
growing season. Equally important, it eliminates 
usual toxicity hazards. 

Extensive tests and field trials, made in recent 
years by the Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, have proved the season-long availability of 
these nutrients of FTE in Florida soils. Healthier 
plant growth and better crop yields have resulted. 
Many other states found this true. 

FTE is available in high-productivity commercial 
fertilizers, in Tracel Limestone; also in 100-lb. bags 
for general use. Ask your dealer about them... or 
send for free illustrated booklet! 


a product of FERRO Corporation 
Agricultural Div., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Distributed by Cummer Lime & Mfg. Co., Ocala, Florida 
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USDA researchers have devel- 
oped a loading pattern that pro- 
vides eight air channels between 
stacks of potatoes. Yet, this in- 
creased ventilation results in little 
or no loss of loading capacity in 
the trailer. 

Interested persons may obtain a 
diagram of the air movement 
through loads stacked in the new 
pattern and of the method of 
stacking 50-pound bags. Requests 
should be addressed to: 

Marketing Information Division; 
| Agricultural Marketing Service; U. 
|S. Department of Agriculture, 
| Washington 25, D. C. 
| Bags of other sizes may, with 
|minor modifications, be stacked on 
| the same basic pattern. 
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Management Aid 
for Hog Farmers 


= ARE THE DAys of head 


scratching, calculating, and con- 
\fusion for the swine producer. 
| Now, thanks to a former Floridian, 
| he may solve many of his hitherto 
complex problems by a mere flick 
of a finger. 

In order to do this, he needs one 
|simple aid—a management “Swine- 
O-Meter.” This device, calibrated 
in days and months, is a type of 
circular slide rule adapted to the 
|needs of modern swine production. 

By setting the calibrated disc to 
the hog breeding date, the farmer 
/uncovers the dates recommended 
for all major production and man- 
agement practices. These include 
the scheduling of such multiple 
farrowing practices as_ breeding, 
weaning, vaccinating, castrating, 
and marketing. 

The reverse side of the gadget 
lists, in condensed form, suggested 
recommendations and information 
on swine housing and management. 
Also provided is a calculating de- 
vice for converting pig weaning 
and marketing weights to the 
standard 56 and 180 day weights. 

Dr. Joseph E. Burnside, swine 
specialist at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, invented the Swine-O- 
Meter. A native of Tampa, he is 
the son of Fiorina GrowER AND 
RANCHER _ circulation manager 
Lucille Lucas. 
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| PThe ORIGINAL Polyethylene Film 
For Farm Use* 


Made in [ Clear} or Sun-Resistant | Black | 


Seamless Widths Up to 32 Feet 
COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof 
Meets FHA specifications. Durable, inexpensive. The 
Best Polyethylene Sheeting Money Can Buy. Made 
by Warp Bros., Chicago 51, Ill—Established 1924 

*Warp’s Coverall Was the First Polyethylene To Be 
Covers 
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By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


Experience, the old say- 
ing goes, is the best 
teacher. But human na- 
ture, generally speaking, refutes 
this. 

After seeing growers busily re- 
planting all the swales, sink-holes, 
pond margins, and other vulnerable 
areas which froze out in 1957-58, 
one could very easily lose faith in 
old sayings. To quote Dr. H. G. 
Hamilton, “If prices warrant it, 
they will plant citrus in the streets 
of Boston.” Even so 

Mother Nature pays no more 
homage to old sayings than does 
human nature. To quote a few: 

“Florida winters are even milder 
when the lakes are full,” “There 
will be no more cold weather after 
the full moon in February,” and 
“March is a dry month in Florida.” 

‘Taint necessarily so — was it? 


Short 
Memory 


Weather... 
Water... 
Wise Men 


This seems to be an 
opportune time to 
offer one man’s opin- 
ion that unless the 
people of our state go into action 
faster than they have, bad things 
could happen. 

Florida residents — especially 
those in the peninsular section of 
the state — have for many years 


\ 





Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


discussed, griped, re-discussed, and 
disagreed over the lack of and the 
need for a wise water control pro- 
gram. And what do they have? 
Almost nothing! 

Each individual, each developer, 
each municipality does as he (or it) 
thinks best. And each year, more 
and more damage is done. 

Because of a lack of good plan- 
ning and an overall workable plan, 
we have had years of too much 
water and then years of too little 
amounts. In the meantime, real 
estate prices continue to rise, rights- 
of ways become increasingly diffi- 
cult to obtain. Suddenly, right in 
the logical area for a water con- 
servation area, there is a sub- 
division. 

This could well be the year that 
forces action. With all the water 
we have had recently, during our 
dry season, what havoc the rainy 
season—followed by a good hurri- 
cane or two in the late summer— 
could bring! 


Hailstones 
and 
Whitewash 


Hailstones larger than 
golfballs fell in sev- 
eral sections of the 
state in late March. 
In some instances, the hail defoli- 
ated large bearing citrus trees to 


TENNESSEE 


(GROUND OPEN HEARTH-NON ACID FORMING 


Mintmam Total Phosphoric Acid = 8% 
Minimam {ime 40% 
Miaimum Magneslum Oxide * 9 
Minimum Manganese Oxide 


THE IDEAL SOIL BUILDER AND 
CONDITIONER FOR FLORIDA 


BIAtS 


BULK 
BOXCARS 


e@ Lesscost e@ Faster handling 
@ Saves time e@ Saves money 
@ Prompt shipment 


Get complete information from your fer- 
tilizer dealer, or write direct to Jackson 
Grain Company, Tampa. 


X-CEL FERTILIZERS AND PESTICIDES MEET EVERY FARM NEED 


Florida Distributors 





XCEL 


@ FEED‘ 
1 


TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG @ 


JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@sEEDS 
1 MPA 4-6 


@FERTILIZERS @INSECTICIDES 


RIDA 


VIKING SHIP BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 


the extent that growers were asking 
for a whitewash formula to protect 
the bare wood from the summer 
sun, 

One formula that has given fair 
results when applied as a spray is: 
hydrated lime, 100 pounds; copper 
sulphate (spray grade), 12 pounds; 
Casein sticker, 1 pound. Use 
enough water to dilute the paste 
to a thick spray. 
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Zinc sulphate may be substituted 
for the copper sulphate in groves 
that have a high copper residue in 
the soil. 


Earlier Growers in central! 
Fertilization Florida are encour- 
Application °8°4 to apply thei: 
PP summer fertilization 
application earlier than usual be 
(Continued on Page 34) 


Myers improved 
air performance 








gives greater protection 
reduces spraying cost 


High Pressure Centrifugal Pump and Myers 
drive-mist nozzles produce ideal spray droplet size. 


Twin Centrifugal Fans put high volume of air 


directly into tree foliage. 


Tapered Air Outlets direct proper air-spray mix- 
ture into foliage for maximum penetration and 


coverage. 
, 


‘ Touch-Matic Control gives operator 
“, quick stop-start action, keeps waste at a 
& minimum, greatly reduces spraying costs. 


232 series 


227 series 
60,000 CFM class 





225 series 
45,000 CFM class 


a----------- + ------------ 


A36 series 
30,000 CFM class 


~ask the Myers sprayer dealer 
nearest you for a demonstration of a Myers air or gun 
sprayer in your own grove or orchard, or write to: 


[Myers} The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 
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“TO MARKET, TO MARKET”: Being named Southeast Florida-Dade County Youth Fair grand 
champion was just the start of this 960-pound Aberdeen-Angus’ short but successful career. 
Fed and groomed by Miami FFA‘er Mike Whalen (extreme right) to help swell agricultural 
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scholarship funds, the animal eventually raised well over $5,400 for various worthy causes. 


Mike is shown turning “Blackjack” over to Associated Grocers representatives Clint Sommers 
(extreme left), Earl Bussey, and E. F. Arnold after their $2,400 winning bid as auctioneer Billy 


Samson (second from right) looks on 


Youth Fair Grand Champion 


Proves Champion Fund Raiser 


Ws Mike WHALEN of Hialeah 


started grooming an Aberdeen- 
Angus steer for the Southeast 
Florida-Dade County Youth Fair, 


he—along with his fellow Miami 
Chapter FFA’ers—had high hopes 
of raising money for a a 
fund. 





IBMA APPROVED 


BATTERIES 





ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL .. . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 





YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. COLUMBUS, GA. 
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P, O. Box 638 





Quality Fertilizer & Technical Services 


are available as close as your telephone at 


HI-ACRES, INC. 


FERTILIZER DIVISION 


Puones: GA 9.4921 - 9-4901 


GROVELAND, FLA. 








Little did they realize, however, 
ex how big a money-maker they 

ad. 

Events began snowballing when 
Mike’s steer was named Grand 
Champion of the Fair. After spirited 
bidding, it went to Associated 
Grocers for $2,400. 

(Naturally, the boys were pleased 
and proud when their dail dhaite 
pion brought $2.50 a pound; pre- 
vious fair champions had only sold 
for about 75 cents a pound.) 

Following its purchase, Associ- 
ated Grocers featured the steer in 
a two-week promotional campaign 
designed to increase the prestige of 
its member stores. Two-page news- 
paper ads pictured the champion 
Angus with the grocers. 

But other benefits were still to 
be derived from the steer: At the 
close of its campaign, Associated 
Grocers offered the animal to the 
individual, hotel, restaurant, or 
meat processor making the largest 
donation to the Cerebral Palsy 
Fund. 

The Dirr Meat Packing Company 
contributed $3,000 - and received 
the animal. After processing the 
960-pound steer, the Dirr Company 
had 634 pounds of all prime meat. 

Having already raised $5,400 - 
or about $8.50 per pound - the steer 
was then bought by Miami's Grand 
Way stores. Completing the cycle 
of philanthropy, the Grand Way 
stores contributed the meat to the 
Variety Childrens’ Hospital. 
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“Well, you should be glad it hap- 
pened near the shop.” 
’ 7 7 


U.S. Farm Exports 

The United States is the world’s 
largest exporter of farm products. 
During the 1959 fiscal year, the 
U. S. supplied 17% of the world’s 
export oe in commodities like 
those produced in this country. 
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Citrus Close-ups 


(Continued from Page 33) 
cause of the heavy March rains 
having leached the soils of that 
area. This is especially true for 
those who had their spring appli- 
cation out when the “floods” came. 


Post-Bloom The prospect of con- 
Spray way rains emphasizes 
\ the importance of the 
ss teed post-bloom fungicidal 
spray for melanose control. Scales 
and other insects generally are at 
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FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


low levels in most groves, but a 
thorough inspection should be 
made prior to spraying. 

Remember . . . coverage is im- 
portant. The fungicidal spray is a 
rotective coating; it will be of 
ittle value unless all young fruits 
and foliage are thoroughly coated. 
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Any man who thinks he’s more 
intelligent than his wife, quips The 
Wall Street Journal, is married to 
a smart woman. 


















































Boost yields 
with 


EMJEO" 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 
the quality and quantity of your harvest. 


ACT NOW! 


In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 
is required, Insist on EMJEO as the 
source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS 


Inc. 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





May, 1960 
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LION E-2 IS UP TO I 


Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate works equally well in 
direct applications or blended into mixed goods. It’s a 
high-analysis source of nitrogen in uniform super- Ammonium 
dense prills. If you want nitrogen, get the most for Nitrate 
your money. Ask for Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate. , a . nm Always stores... 


For more information, or a sample of high-analysis 1 q L Always pours 
LION E-2, write 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 66, Missouri 


LION: Reg. T. M.; E-2: T. M. Monsanto Chemical Compony Salam 
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“you get better, more profitable yields when your 
' mixed fertilizer contains peruvian bird guano” 
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Mixed fertilizers enriched with Peruvian Bird Guano help Quite a feast! That’s why best-quality mixed fertilizers 
you to a bigger dollar return at harvest time. contain it. And leading growers use it year after year. Your 

What is there in Peruvian Guano that does such an out- crops are worth it, too. See your fertilizer supplier. Get the 
standing job of nourishing crops and fattening yields? boost of Peruvian Bird Guano in your mixed fertilizer. 
Plenty! It’s all natural, organic manure that contains 
thirteen different plant foods: nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 


potash, calcium, magnesium, aluminum, boron, cobalt, H. Pe ‘ BAKER & BRO., INC. 


copper, iron, manganese, molybdenum and sodium. 


Imported and Distributed to Leading Fertilizer Manufacturers by 


501 JACKSON STREET, TAMPA, FLORIDA @ Established 1850 = 
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